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THE UPPER MISSOURI FUR TRADE: 
ITS METHODS OF OPERATION 


BY RAY H. MATTISON 


NTIL well in the 19th century, the fur trade was the 
principal business on the Missouri River and its trib- 
utaries. In common with much of the frontier of the 

United States, here the trapper and trader preceded and 
prepared the way for the cattleman, the miner, and the 
pioneer farmer. 


For several centuries the traders on the frontier found 
a ready market for furs and skins both on the eastern sea- 
board and in Europe. These were used in making beaver 
hats for aristocratic gentlemen and luxurious coats for 
their ladies. The skins of beaver, ermine, muskrat, deer, 
otter, fox, and mink were very much in demand. Buffalo 
hides, converted into coats and robes, became important 
items in the trade until the bison were extirpated in the 
1870’s and 1880's. 


Not long after Father Jacques Marquette and Louis 
Joliet discovered the mouth of the Missouri in 1673, ad- 





Ray H. Mattison, Historian, Region Two Office, National 
Park Service, Omaha, Nebraska, is a frequent contributor 
to this magazine. This paper was prepared in connection 
with the Missouri River Basin program of the Park Service. 
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venturous French traders and coureurs de bois, from Lou- 
isiana and the Great Lakes Region, began to push their 
canoes up its muddy waters in search of the precious pelt- 
ries. By the end of the French occupation in 1763, they had 
reached above the mouth of the Platte and perhaps as far 
as the Niobrara. Captain Philip Pittman wrote in 1767 or 
1768 that French traders go “betwixt three or four hundred 
leagues up” the Missouri and “this branch of commerce is 
considerable.” He added that this business “employs annu- 
ally eight thousand pounds worth of European goods” and 
the trade returns “are certain of two hundred per cent 
profit.” 


In the first two decades of the Spanish regime, traders 
operating under that government advanced little farther 
up the Missouri, than had the French. However, when the 
powerful English companies, the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
a monopoly chartered by the British Crown in 1670, and its 
principal competitor, the Northwest Company of Montreal 
organized in the 1780’s, began to press into the Upper Mis- 
issippi and Missouri regions Spain decided to send its own 
traders to counteract this rival influence. In 1794 French 
traders of St. Louis, operating under a Spanish license, 
organized the Company of Explorers of the Upper Missouri. 
This company sent out three expeditions, the third of which, 
led by James MacKay in 1795, reached the Mandan villages 
above present-day Bismarck, North Dakota. There he found 
British traders whom he ordered to leave the country. The 
end of Spanish domination in 1802 left the trade of the 
Upper Missouri, from the mouth of the Platte to the Yel- 
lowstone and Bighorn Rivers, in British hands.’ 


Before the United States had acquired Louisiana Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson, probably with the view of wresting 
the control of the region from the British, took initial steps 
toward exploring the Missouri River to the mountains and 


1Frank H. Hodder, ed., The Present State of Huropean Settle- 
ments on the Mississippi by Captain Philip Pittman (Cleveland, 1906), 
30-31. 

2A. P. Nasatir, Before Lewis and Clark (St. Louis, 1852), I, 
75-115. 
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finding a route to the Pacific. The purchase of Louisiana 
was consummated in 1803, and the following year in accord- 
ance with their instructions, Captains Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark and 48 young frontiersmen, set out on 
their epic journey to the Pacific. Enroute they mentioned 
passing both existing and abandoned posts. On their return 
trip from the Pacific two years later, they encountered two 
American trappers above the Mandan villages. Before they 
reached the mouth of the Platte they met several trading 
parties going into the Indian country. 


Stimulated by glowing reports of the newly-discovered 
fur-bearing regions on the Upper Missouri, Manuel Lisa, 
prominent St. Louis trader, in 1807, embarked on his first 
ambitious trapping expedition on the Upper Missouri. In- 
augurating a new system of operating the business, he built 
strong permanent forts at strategic places where white 
hunters and trappers rendezvoused. These posts also served 
as trading houses and depositories for furs and peltries. 
This system was followed with some modification by the 
Missouri Fur Company, in which Lisa played a dominant 
part, Ramsay Crooks and Robert McClellan, and by later 
companies operating on the Upper Missouri. 


In the decade and a half following the War of 1812 
there was a sharp decline in the fur trade, following which 
there was a great revival in the business. The 1820’s saw 
four strong outfits c:mpeting on the Upper Missouri—the 
Missouri Fur Company with Joshua Pilcher as one of its 
leading spirits; the Rocky Mountain Fur Company’ sup- 
ported by General William Ashley and Major Andrew 
Henry; the Columbia Fur Company backed by strong St. 
Louis interests and under the operation of former North- 


8 Failing to establish a foothold in the Blackfoot country and its 
party attacked by the Arikara in 1823, the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany abandoned the Upper Missouri and penetrated the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. There Ashley adopted the rendezvous system for the fur 
trade. Under this system, the traders, instead of operating from fixed 
trading posts, held an annual fair, at which they exchanged products 
of European and American manufacture for furs and horses of the 
Indians. (John C. Ewers, ed., Adventures of Zenas Leonard, Fur 
Trader (Norman, 1959], xi-xiv.) 
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west Company employees; and the Western Department, 
American Fur Company, organized in 1808 under the pow- 
erful leadership of John Jacob Astor and supported by the 
Chouteaus and other prominent French families in St. 
Louis. Within less than a decade after the merger of the 
two last companies in 1828, the new subsidiary firm, oper- 
ating under the name of Upper Missouri Outfit, had driven 
its two other principal rivals and a number of lesser ones 
from the field. 


Although frequently challenged, the Upper Missouri 
Outfit, generally called the American Fur Company, for 
the next three decades, monopolized the fur trade on the 
river. It was always known as “the company.” Those com- 
peting against it, whether an individual trader or a power- 
ful rival, were known as “the opposition.” 


By the early 1830’s the company had a number of per- 
manent trading posts on the Upper Missouri. In 1833 there 
were Cabanne’s Post, located near Council Bluff, Forts 
Pierre, Clark, Union and McKenzie. All, with the exception 
of the first, were stockaded posts with bastions and were 
constructed to withstand attacks by strong war parties of 
Indians. Fort Pierre, located near the present city of 
Pierre, South Dakota, was the center of operations for the 
trading houses from Fort Union to Cabanne’s Post. Fort 
Union, described by Nathaniel J. Wyeth in 1833 as “better 
furnished inside than any British fort I have ever seen,’’* 
and by Edwin T. Denig, well-known trader, ten years later 
as “the principal and handsomest trading post on the Mis- 
souri,”> was situated near the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
This post had superintendence of the trade and served as 
a depot or storage house for the other establishments higher 
up on the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers and in the moun- 
tains.* About 350 miles farther up the Missouri and below 


4F. G. Young, ed., “The Correspondence and Journals of Captain 
Nathaniel J. Wyeth, 1831-6,” Sources of Oregon History (Eugene, 
1899), I, 213. 

5 Maria R. Audubon .¥ Elliott Coues, eds., Audubon and His 
Journals (London, 1898), 180. 

6 Reuben G. Thwaites, aa. "Fravele in the Interior of North Amer- 
ica by Mazimilian, Prince of Wied (Cleveland, 1906), I, 177. 
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present Fort Benton, Montana was Fort McKenzie, which 
carried on the fur trade with the three Blackfoot tribes." 
Each of these maintained a constant supply of articles used 
in the Indian trade. All of these principal posts were under 
the charge of an agent usually called a “bourgeois,” who 
was responsible to the company for its operation.* 


In addition to principal and subsidiary posts there were 
a number of wintering houses, which were usually block 
houses or log houses, at which three to six men were nor- 
mally employed. These were usually erected for a winter 
among the Indian villages within the range of their trade 
and abandoned the following spring if the tribe moved to 
a new location. The furs from these places were sent to 
such depots as Forts Union or Pierre.’ 


The main permanent trading establishments were quite 
self-sufficient institutions. In 1833 the company had listed 
on its payroll, at Fort Union, 12 clerks and 129 men.” At 
this post the trades of tailor, gunsmith, blacksmith, tinner, 
cooper, carter, hunter and trapper were represented. Forts 
McKenzie and Pierre were equally self-supporting. Mc- 
Kenzie, Union, and Pierre all maintained herds of horses 
and cattle, which supplied the inmates with milk and butter. 
Both McKenzie and Union kept a small herd of swine. Forts 
Union, Pierre, and Clark all maintained gardens which sup- 
plied the fort employees with corn and vegetables. Na- 
thaniel J. Wyeth, who made a trip down the Missouri in 
1833, gave a good description of the garden at Fort Pierre: 


1 Ibid. 

8 J. N. B. Hewitt, ed., Journal of Rudolph Friederick Kurz, here- 
after cited as Kurz’s Journal, BAE Bulletin 115 (Washington, 1937), 
234-235; Hiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far 
West (New York, 1936), two volumes, I, 57. 

® John Dougherty to Secretary of War, November 19, 1831, St. 
Louis Superintendency, Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
National Archives; William Gordon to General William Clark, Wil- 
liam Clark Papers, Volume 6, ms. Kansas State Historical Society; 
Mazimilian’s Travels, I, 379-380. 

10 Pierre Chouteau Collection, Post Accounts, Upper Missouri Out- 
fit, July 1, 1881 to May 1836. Missouri Historical Society, hereafter 
abbreviated MoHS. In November 1834, there were 42 men engaged at 
Fort Union and 52 at Fort McKenzie. Wm. Hamilton to Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie, Nov. 15, 1834, Pierre Chouteau Collection, MoHS. 
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[Sept.] 9th. Remained at the fort until about 1 ock. when 
we made by pulling 2 hours an Island 9 miles below the fort 
on which the Co. have about 15 acres of ground under culti- 
vation here I remained all this day eating and drinking of 
the good things afforded by the earth and the cellars of the 
Co. Found cucumbers water & musk mellons beets carrots 
potatoes onions corn and a good cabin and the Company of 
Mr. Laidlow [sic] and Doct.11 


Near Pierre, Union, and later Benton, were chantiers or 


boatyards where the company employed artisans to make 
and repair boats used in the trade.” 


In the early period much of the taking of the furs, par- 
ticularly of the beaver, was done by the white trappers. 
There were two classes of these, the hired trap, s and the 
free trappers. Hired trappers were employed by the com- 
pany, normally for a term of three years, for a stipulated 
sum. They were usually engaged for from one to two hun- 
dred dollars a year paid off in goods at company prices 
which were very high.** They performed the tasks as- 
signed them by the company such as hunting, trapping, 
loading and unloading horses, mounting guard, and the dis- 
tasteful duties of camp life. The company furnished their 
weapons, horses and equipment.** In 1830 the American 
Fur Company kept a record of the trappers and engagees 
employed by them. Each was briefly rated as one of the 
following: “a great Sulker,” “a good man,” “very good 
man,” “trusty man,” “worthless,” “Good for Nothing,” 
“deserted,” “a Damd Rascal” and “not to be engaged.’ 


The free trappers, on the other hand, were more of an 
independent class. They supplied their own horses and 
equipment, could hunt and trap where they pleased, and 
could dispose of their furs to the highest bidder. Occasion- 


11 Young, op. cit., 216. 

12 Audubon and his Journals, II, 180-195; Mazximilian’s Travels, I, 
317-318, 316-317; II, 235; Ill, 89; Hiram M. Chittenden, History of 
Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri River (New York, 1903), two 
volumes, I, 96-97. 

18 John Dougherty to Secretary of War, Nov. 19, 1831, St. Louis 
Superintendency, Records of Bureau of Indian Affairs, National 
Archives. 

14 Washington Irving, Adventures of Captain Bonneville (Chi- 
cago, n.d.), 62. 

15 Acct. Book, Pierre Chouteau Collection, MoHS. 
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ally, when in dangerous country, it was necessary for the 
trapper to attach himself to some other trader for protec- 
tion. In such circumstances he was compelled to conform 
to the ordinary rules for trapping and to the rules of the 
camp. He was also required to dispose of his beaver to the 
trader who commanded the camp.** 


According to Osborne Russell, a Rocky Mountain trap- 
per, the outfit of a trapper usually consisted of the follow- 
ing: “one animal upon which is placed one or two epishe- 
mores, a riding saddle and bridle, a sack containing six 
beaver traps, a blanket with an extra pair of moccasins, 
his powder horn and bullet pouch, with a belt to which is 
attached a butcher knife, a wooden box containing bait for 
beaver, a tobacco sack with a pipe and implements for mak- 
ing fire, with sometimes a hatchet fastened to the pommel 
of his saddle. .. .”"*" 


In the Rocky Mountain region, much of the beaver 
trapping had been done by bands of white trappers travel- 
ing through the country. On the Upper Missouri, on the 
other hand, a large part of the trapping, particularly of the 
small fur-bearing animals such as muskrat, racoon, otter, 
and ermine was done by the Indians. The buffalo robe and 
a substantial tongue business, important items in the Upper 
Missouri trade, continued to be largely in Indian hands. 
With the fall in the price of beaver in the 1840’s, the prac- 
tice of sending large parties of white trappers through the 
country was discontinued. Rudolph F. Kurz, who spent 
1851-1852 on the Upper Missouri, wrote that in the entire 
North Plains Indian country “the trappers are no longer 
found at all.’’* 


Each year the company sent out its Indian trade goods 
to its various posts on the Upper Missouri. Prior to the 


16 Irving, op. cit., 62-63; See also Chittenden, American Fur 
Trade, II, 917-918. 

17 Osborne Russell, Journal of a Trapper (Boise, 1921), 85. 

18 Kurz’s Journal, 125; See also J. N. B. Hewitt, ed., “Indian 
Tribes on the Upper Missouri by Edwin T. Denig,” hereafter cited as 
Denig, “Indian Tribes;” Forty-Sixzth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 1930), 411. 
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use of the steamboats in the 1830’s the keelboat was largely 
used. Goods were shipped to the principal posts where 
stock valued at from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars was 
kept. Those shipped by the larger posts to the temporary 
posts varied in value from five hundred to two or three 
thousand dollars. The principal posts apparently stocked 
the staple items in large amounts. In 1831 Laidlaw re- 
ported to Pierre Chouteau Jr. that Fort Tecumseh (later 
replaced by Fort Pierre) had on hand 6,000 lbs. of power, 
13,000 Ibs. of lead and 6,000 Ibs. of tobacco “and liquor a 
pretty good quantity” valued at $19,700.°° The most popu- 
lar trade items as indicated in the inventory at Fort Union 
in 1831, were awls, half axes, beads, hawk bells, blankets, 
combs, flannel shirts, pantaloons, kettles, lead, powder, gun 
worms, bar iron, rifle balls, gun flints, vermillion, and coat 
buttons.*® The Indians early showed a decided preference 
for woolen goods and guns of English manufacture. Sugar 
and coffee also later became popular. Whiskey, although 
never authorized by law and later forbidden entirely be- 
came, in spite of every effort of the government to prevent 
it, the principal and one of the most lucrative articles of 
trade." 


By the 1850’s the Indians’ desires for white man’s 
goods had expanded. Henry A. Boller listed the miscel- 
laneous merchandise at Fort Atkinson, an opposition post 
near Fort Berthold, in 1858, as follows: blankets, all sizes, 


19 Wm. Laidlaw to Pierre Chouteau Jr., Pierre Chouteau Collec- 
tion, MoHS. 

20 Inventory of Goods, Upper Missouri Outfit, Pierre Chouteau 
Collection, MoHS. 

21 Dougherty to Secretary of War, Nov. 19, 1831, NA, Gordon to 
Clark, Oct. 27, 1831, KSHS. The inventories for 1852 and 1855 for 
the Missouri River posts of the Upper Missouri Outfit (American 


Fur Co.) were as follows: 
July 1, 1852 August 23, 1856 


Fort Pierre 34,744.47 1,405.00 
Fort Pierre (Supp.) tii 
Fort Union 14,717.11 19,154.93 
Fort Berthold 4,759.21 1,552.81 


Fort Benton 7,369.89 4,686.82 

Fort Clark 7,365.58 9,885.84 
(Anne McDonnell, ed., Contributions to the Historical Society of 
Montana, Vol. X [Helena, 1910], 236.) 
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all colors, calicos, prints, cotton, ticking, blue and scarlet 
cloth, lindsay, blue ae guns, fuses, revolvers and 
rifles, prepared bullets (4% ounc.) shot and an abundance 
of powder, together with flints, percussion caps, powder 
horns, gun worms, awls, beads, all sizes and kinds, hawk 
bells, gilt buttons, gold and silver lace, sewings, ribbons, 
fancy caps, combs, “enough to clear out all the heads in the 
country,” butcher knives, files, shears, vermillion, chrome 
yellow conchonical (used to dye quills for garnishing), 
brass tacks, Jew harps, brass kettles, camp kettles, tin cups, 
dippers, copper pots of all sizes, small trunks covered with 
red morocco and plentifully studded with brass tacks, coffee 
mills, tin pans, crockery, bowls, mugs and many other ar- 
ticles. “Sugar, coffee and tea are the most profitable ar- 
ticles of trade,” he wrote.” 


The items popular in the Indian trade were obtained 
from numerous sources. The little bells and mirrors came 
from Leipzig, the clay pipes from Cologne, beads from 
Italy, merinos and calicos from France, woolen blankets and 
guns from England, sugar and coffee from New Orleans, 
clothing and knives from New York, powder and shot, 
meat, etc. from St. Louis. At that time the American Fur 
Company had factories both at home and abroad for the 
manufacture of its staple goods. Its operations extended 
from the Upper Mississippi to Mexico.* 


The extent of the sale of liquor by the American Fur 
Company and its subsidiaries has long been a subject of 
controversy. Denig wrote in 1854 that all the Indians 
“drink whenever they can get it—men, women, and chil- 
dren—except the Crow Indians, who will not taste it.” 
Following the distillery incident at Fort Union in 1833-1834 
in which the government learned that the Company had a 
distillery and was manufacturing liquor in violation of the 
spirit of the law, the American Fur Company was under 
considerable criticism for its use of liquor in its trade. The 


22 Henry A. Boller, Letter to his father, Aug. 10, 1858, ms. State 
Historical Society of North Dakota, Bismarck. 

23 Kurz’s Journal, 234. 

24 Denig, “Indian Tribes,” 530. 
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firm’s correspondence discloses that its traders did not feel 
that they could compete with the “opposition,” who always 
seemed to have an ample supply for Indian trade, unless 
they also used liquor in the business. It appears that at 
that time liquor was not openly traded within the doors of 
the company’s posts. However, Larpenteur indicates its 
traders always freely disposed of whiskey outside the walls 
of the trading establishments.** Kurz leads one to believe 
that while he was at several of the company posts in 1851- 
1852, the American Fur Company did not trade liquor. He 
expressed Denig’s view that liquor did the Indians no harm 
whatever and that “they were more reliable, more industri- 
ous, and cared more for personal appearance at the time 
when Uncle Sam allowed them to barter for whisky.” The 
traders’ desire for the return of whiskey as an article of 
trade, Kurz observed, “is the enormous profit they derive 
from the sale of it—a profit out of all proportion to the one 
now realized.’’** 


The market for products of the fur trade varied con- 
siderably throughout the century. During the first four 
decades beaver was in great demand. Maximilian estimated 
in 1833 that the company shipped down the river approxi- 
mately 25,000 skins. These were shipped in packs of 100 
pounds each comprising about 60 large skins in a pack. The 
usual price was $4.00 per pound.”" 


By the end of the 1830’s, a new fashion brought about 
a great change in the fur trade. For many years the beaver 
hat had been a symbol of distinction. Silk hats replaced 
those made from beaver, which were becoming increasingly 
scarce. As a result, the demand for beaver skins decreased 
and their price fell. 


However, the decline of the beaver trade did not bring 
an end to the fur business. Other skins and peltries became 
increasingly important with the decline of the beaver. From 


25 Elliott Coues, ed., Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper 
Missouri: The Personal Narrative of Charles Larpenteur, 1833-1872 
(New York, 1898), two volumes, passim. 

26 Kurz’s Journal, 177. 

27 Mazimilian’s Travels, I, 380-383. 
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1840-1860, the trade shifted to buffalo robes and to small 
fur-bearing animals. During the period from 1860-1885, 
the business in small fur-bearing animals sharply declined 
and owing to the demand for leather, there was a shift in 
the need from buffalo robes to hides of that animal. In the 
1830’s the price for buffalo skins was $4.00; in the 1850's 
the price for robes was $3.00. Other furs and skins of im- 
portance in the trade were muskrat, mink, deer, bear, fox, 
wolf, ermine, badger, wild cat, and skunk. There was also 
a market for buffalo meat, pemmican (dried buffalo meat), 
and buffalo tongues which were a delicacy.” 


The Indian trade at the posts was frequently conducted 
with considerable ceremony. During his visit to Fort Mc- 
Kenzie in 1833, Maximilian, Prince of Wied, was very much 
impressed with the elaborate ritual which preceded the 
trade. When a trading party approached, the post hoisted 
the flag and discharged cannon signalling that trade was 
about to commence. Then the principal chief and the head 
men, dressed in the colored great coats and round hats with 
tufts of feathers, given them by the company, and bringing 
horse or beaver skins for gifts, arrived at the trading post, 
they were welcomed with a salute of guns and met by the 
bourgeois who shook hands with them. The chiefs, after 
delivering their colors on a long ensign staff in military 
style, were followed by the warriors, all of whom were ad- 
mitted to the fort, seated, fed, and given drinks and tobacco 
by the company. This was followed by an exchange of ora- 
tory in which the bourgeois sometimes rewarded those loyal 
to the company and to the whites with special presents. 
After dispensing with the ceremonies, trade begun. This 
ritual, with some variations, apparently continued to be 
observed for several decades at the Upper Missouri posts.*° 


Thaddeus Culbertson, who accompanied his brother 
Alexander up the river in 1850, described a feast which 


28 Denig, “Indian Tribes,” 310-311; Merrill G. Burlingame, “The 
Buffalo in Trade and Commerce,” North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 
Ill, (1929). 

29 Mazimilian’s Travels, Il, 125-131; See also Denig, “Indian 
Tribes,” 458. 
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accompanied a trade at the Yankton Trading House, below 
Fort Pierre: 


. .. The Indians had bought all our horses that were for 
sale and they came to the houses with us. There Alex had a 
feast prepared for them and they all appeared well satisfied. 
A feast for the Indians is a very simple affair—a little coffee 
and some gammon, or mush served in the simplest style 
serve them. There were 60 or 70 gathered at this one; be- 
fore it was ready they came in and out and sat talking, jok- 
ing and passing around the pipe just as whites spend their 
time when gathered for a dinner. When the things were pre- 
pared the two kettles were placed in the middle of the floor 
and each one was furnished with a pan of some kind to eat 
in, but they got no spoons or anything to answer the same 
purpose. Alex then made quite a long speech ... . One of 
the old men then arose, shook hands with him, resumed his 
seat on the floor and made quite a long and animated speech. 
I could not understand a word but was much interested by 
his earnest manner.3° 


The chiefs were apparently given presents according 
to their rank, the more important being given more gener- 
ous gifts. Larpenteur described the departure of Moose 
Dung, an influential chief, in 1835 following a visit to Fort 
Union: 

July 7—The 22 Indians which arrived on the 6th started 
back today to their Camp with a little Ammunition and To- 
bacco the Moose Dung as being a very considerable man re- 
ceived a present of three hundred Balls and powder seventy 
twist[s] of tobacco two Knives four gun worms ten flints 
two awls one vile of Pepper mint one vile of eye water and 
one yard of Calico .... Traded from them eleven good 
Robes.31 


Sometimes the Indian visits to the posts were accom- 
panied with much unpleasantness and the traders were glad 
to see their guests leave. One diarist recorded such a visit 
to Fort Union in 1855, by a party of Crows, following which 
the bourgeois gave them a certificate of good behavior to 
present to their Indian Agent. He described the visitors as: 

. . & lousy, thieving, Beggerly set of Rascals. [While 


at the fort] They shot a dutchman Killd a Boar cut up two 
carriages stole everything they could lay their hands on. 


80 John Francis McDermott, ed., Journal of an Expedition to the 
Mauvaises Terres and the Upper Missouri in 1850 by Thaddeus A. 
Culbertson, BAE Bulletin 147 (Washington, 1952), 53. 

81 Larpenteur’s Original Journal, Vol. I. Ms. Minnesota Historical 
Society. 
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Begged & Bothered Mr. Kipp to death got credits & never 
paid run everywhere through the Fort insulted and annoyd 
every one.32 


Although custom required the traders to be hospitable 
to the Indians, they ordinarily took no chances of letting 
the latter get out of control while the business was being 
conducted. At both Forts Union and McKenzie, during the 
early 1840’s, the trade was carried on without the Indians 
being admitted to the interior of the posts.** Boller wrote 
that at Fort Atkinson, located near Fort Berthold, “The 
store is only open when the Indian wants to trade, and not 
more than 5 or 6 allowed in at one time, & are prevented 
by a high square counter from any more than passing a 
threshold.”** 


On the other hand, at Fort Clark, located among the 
comparatively peaceful Mandan, the Indians generally had 
free access of the establishment during the day. Maximilian 
wrote in 1833-1834 that at this place there was no separate 
apartment for them so they were in every room, and stood 
in front of the fireplaces during the cold winters so that 
they prevented the heat from coming into the apartments. 
They required food and smokes. The company in one winter 
gave an estimated 200 lbs. of tobacco to regale them. Most 
of them seemingly endeavored to come around the dining 
room at dinner time in order that they might be invited to 
a free meal.** 


Although the ostensible profits from the fur trade ap- 
pear to have been excessive, the real ones were not as great 
as they appeared. The goods traded in the 1830’s for buf- 
falo robes and beaver skins, at the place of exchange, would 
indicate that the trader received a profit of from 200 to 
2,000 percent. Denig wrote about 1854 that “all goods are 
sold at an average profit of 200 percent.’** However, the 


82 Mrs. Anna McDonnell, ed., “Fort Sarpy Journal,” Montana 
Historical Society Contributions, X, 158-159. 

88 Audubon’s Journals, II, 185-186, 193. 

84 Boller to his father, August 10, 1858. 

35 Mazimilian’s Travels, Il, 290. 

36 Denig, “Indian Tribes,” 460. 
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expenses involved above original cost, in carrying out this 
business, were immense. 


Kurz wrote in 1851 that although the fur traders for- 
merly made a “gain earlier ranging from 200 to 400 per- 
cent; their gain today is not more than 80 percent.”** At 
that time the Indian received in exchange for a buffalo 
robe, which sold wholesale in St. Louis for at least $2.00, 
two gallons of shelled corn, from three to four pounds of 
sugar or two pounds of coffee. The price of coffee at Fort 
Union was $1.00 a pound; brown sugar, the same; meal 25 
cents a pound; seven ship biscuits, $1.00; one pound of soap 
$1.00; and calico, $1.00 a yard.** The “agents and bour- 
geois,”” Kurz wrote “can easily realize 100 percent profit if 
they know the trade.”** At that time the American Fur 
Company apparently did not openly trade liquor in its 
posts.*° 


Boller, a clerk at Fort Atkinson, in 1858, gave a similar 
picture of prices. “4 cups of either sugar, coffee or tea is 
the price of a robe, which I shall show you hereafter a few 
prices for it and enough. The articles just named are sold 
at $1 per cup! ... We have no money currency up here; 
robes taking its place, for example, you want to buy a horse 
from an Indian—he will, if [for] a ‘buffler’ horse ask 30 
robes for him; you will pay him in goods from the store, to 
the value of 30 robes, estimating each at $4, altho’ the ac- 
tual St. Louis cost of the goods would not be more than 30 
or 40 dollars.’ 


The American Fur Company officials always contended 
that competition was undesirable in the business. “The 
Indian trade does not admit of competition,” wrote Denig. 
“The effects of strong rival companies have been more in- 


387 Kurz2’s Journal, 177. 

88 Ibid., 129. 

89 Ibid., 236. 

40 Denig stated in 1854 that the cost of a buffalo robe in mer- 
chandise was about $1.35 in cash and other expenses at $1.20 more 
for each robe, which brought the total cost to $2.55. The best sale 
— of a large quantity was $3.00 each. (Denig, “Indian Tribes,” 
460.) 

41 Boller to his father, August 10, 1858. 
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Fort Union, at Mouth of the Yellowstone, from Bodmer 


Below—1948 view, courtesy National Park Service 








Fort Pierre, from Bodmer 


Below—1954 view, courtesy National Park Service 





FUR TRADING SCENE IN THE 1830'S 


Friendly Indians eager for the necessities ¢ luxuries which 
the fur traders oftered them. bartered valuable furs for beads. 
trinkets. cloths. kettles. sugar. coffee. blankets. etc. 

The traders ¢ the Indians absorbed much of each others 
culture. The traders imitated the Indians style of dress while 
the red men obtained many articles of use from the Whites. 


Drawings by W. Sammons, courtesy National Park Service 


‘ 


a 
THE FUR TRADER TAKES A WIFE 

The Indians welcomed the traders on whom they depended 
for certain supplies. As there were no white women in the 
west in the early fur trading days. the traders often bargain- 
ed for an Indian belle. The bride considered herself superior 
to other Indian squaws and demanded equipment which of 
ten taxed her husband's purse. 





Indians attacking Fur Traders, Harpers Weekly May 23, 1868 


Below—Steamboat “Yellowstone” 
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jurious and demoralizing to the Indians than any other cir- 
cumstances that have come to our knowledge, not even ex- 
cepting the sale of ardent spirits among them.”** Its meth- 
ods in crushing the opposition were not unlike those of 
many of the large companies, such as the Standard Oil 
Company and others, which established monopolies and for- 
tunes in the 19th century. 


Coute que coute and ecrasez toute opposition (cost 
what it may and crush all opposition) seems to have been 
the standing order in the instructions of American Fur 
Company to its traders. The first step was to crush the 
opposition by competition. Kenneth McKenzie, bourgeois 
at Fort Union, explained “it is not a good policy to buy out 
opposition, rather work them out by extra industry and 
assuidity” and if “the opponents must get some robes, let 
it be on such terms as to leave them with no profits.”* 


If competition failed, the company then tried force. If 
the latter did not succeed, it would then endeavor to buy 
out the opposition. Many are the stories of its methods of 
liquidating small traders. 


The strongest opposition the company ever encountered 
was in the firm of Sublette and Campbell, a St. Louis firm 
with considerable experience in the trade and with strong 
financial backing. The company’s correspondence is full of 
letters on how to crush this firm which had a number of 
establishments on the Upper Missouri. Below is an excerpt 
from a letter, typical of others, instructing E. S. Denig, 
who later became a leading official, on how to deal with 
one “Menard” employed by the opposition: 

. . » Now if you trade a Robe for 25 cents, as you say, 
why not give six times that rather than he [the opponent] 
should get the Robes. You must not allow him to undersell 
you unless he sells much below prime cost, and that I Know 
he will not do. Let Robes be your password, and let the 
guard be wide awake, and have the Robes (Coute qui Coute) 


cost what they will, goods you can have as many as you 
choose, only get the trade. ... You have every advantage 


42 Denig, “Indian Tribes,” 458. 
43 Kenneth McKenzie to James Kipp, Dec. 27, 1833, Pierre Chou- 
teau Collection, MoHS. 
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over Menard, and one in particular, that is his goods are 
nothing like [as] assorted, you ought to inform yourself well 
what he has got, and what he has not got—such things as he 
has not got keep our old prices, which will enable you to 
undersell him in those articles [he] has got... .44 


As a result of the efforts of the company’s agents, 
Sublette and Campbell were undersold wherever they at- 
tempted to maintain trading posts. At the mouth of the 
Yellowstone, the Assiniboin, who had at first rushed to 
Sublette and Campbell’s post of Fort William, returned to 
their old allegiance at Fort Union.*® The opposition there 
offered to sell but McKenzie refused, writing to Joshua 
Pilcher that he preferred that Sublette and Campbell should 
“try their power and finding their chance of success hope- 
less be compelled to withdraw.”** However, the powerful 
opposition, in spite of its failure to compete, frightened the 
American Fur Company which was pleased to buy them out 
in April, 1834. 


Smaller outfits than Sublette and Campbell were not 
so fortunate. Some, such as Narcisse Le Clerc, were liqui- 
dated in short order. The company’s agents worked tire- 
lessly to crush the opposition. Francis Chardon at Fort 
Clark wrote in 1835 that “in 53 days and nights” he never 
had “one hour of sleep at any one time.” He boasted: 


. .. I made 350 packs of Robes. My opponant only 18 
notwithstanding his goods and Liquor were equal to mine. 
I can boast of making a good trade with some little profits 
although my orders were to make every necesary sacrafice 
to prevent my oponant from making robes.”’47 


Within the three decades from 1830-1860, the Amer- 
ican Fur Company succeeded in crushing practically every 


44 Wm. Laidlaw to E. S. Denig, Dec. 3, 1834; See also Laidlaw to 
Pierre Chouteau Jr., Aug. 29, 1833, Jan. 10, 1834; Laidlaw to Colin 
Campbell, Oct. 30, 1833, Dec. 22, 1834; Laidlaw to Pierre D. Papin, 
Jan. 14, 1834; Laidlaw to L. Crawford, Jan. 14, 1834; Laidlaw to 
Charles Degrey, Jan. 14, 1834; Laidlaw to James Kipp, Feb. 24, 1834, 
Fort Pierre Letter Book; Kenneth McKenzie to James Kipp, Dec. 27, 
1833, Fort Union Letter Book, Pierre Chouteau Collection, MoHS. 

45 McKenzie to Kipp, Dec. 27, 1833, Pierre Chouteau Jr. Collec- 
tions. 

46 McKenzie to Joshua Pilcher, Dec. 16, 1833. 

47 Francis Chardon to Pierre Chouteau, Jr., May 18, 1835; See 
also Ben Williamson to Wm. Laidlaw, Nov. 23, 1835, Pierre Chouteau 
Collection MoHS. 
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opposition outfit on the Upper Missouri. As suggested by 
Pierre Chouteau Jr. in 1840, when Cabanne and Pratte 
were beginning to oppose them, “it behoves us . . . to be on 
the alert and should such an opposition start up we should 
nip it in the bud.” 


It was only under the stress of competition that the 
Indians were able to buy at favorable prices. Maximilian 
observed in 1833 that as the result of the opposition of Sub- 
lette and Campbell the Indians at Fort Clark received $12 
for a good beaver skin which would bring no more than $4 
in the States.*® Kurz also wrote that under competition In- 
dians received European goods at more reasonable prices. 
They were therefore interested in keeping it alive.*° 


Much of the routine work of the early trade was con- 
ducted by the engagees or voyageurs. They represented 
many different nationalities, half breeds, mulattoes, and 
negroes and came for the most part from St. Louis. The 
Canadians were in majority. The engagees were called 
“mangeurs de lard” or “pork eaters” because most of them 
were imported from Canada and in the course of their trip 
from that country lived largely on a diet of pork, hard bread 
and pea soup. Prior to the use of the steamboat, many of 
these “pork eaters” used to man the keelboats on their trips 
up the river. Kurz wrote in 1851 that a craftsman or work- 
man received $250 a year, a workman’s assistant $120 or 
less and a hunter $400, together with the hides, and the 
interpreter who, unless otherwise occupied, seldom received 
more than $500."* 


Above the engagees were the clerks and the bourgeois. 
The work of the clerks appears to have varied but seems to 
have been principally the supervision of the normal opera- 
tions of the post. Charles Larpenteur’s first assignments 


48 Pierre Chouteau Jr. to Wm. Laidlaw, Jan. 10, 1840; See also 
H. Picotte to P. Chouteau Jr.; Jan. 4, 1844; E. T. Denig to Alexander 
Culbertson, Dec. 1, 1849, Pierre Chouteau Jr. Collection, MoHS. 

49 Mazimilian’s Travels, II, 229. 

50 Kurz’s Journal, 253, 304. 

51 Kurz’s Journal, 123, 236; Chittenden, History of the American 
Fur Trade, I, 59; Mazximilian’s Travels, I, 174. 
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as clerk at Fort Union in 1834 were opening the gates of the 
post early in the morning and closing them at night, seeing 
that the horses and tools were in order and kept in their 
proper places, and helping with the stores. Later, he super- 
vised the rebuilding and new construction of the fort, the 
gardening and the supplying of wood for the post. Kurz, 
the clerk at the same post in 1851-1852, was irritated with 
his duties. Because of the sore thumb of the bourgeois, he 
was required to serve as his secretary. Kurz complained: 

. . - He [Denig] is vexed if I cannot account for every 
rope, every nail, tool, implement, stock, ring, saddle, nay, 
even every mouse in the fort. I am to keep a sharp lookout 
in all directions, so as to know what is in stock, what is 
wanting, what is out of place; I am to know from actual 
observation everything, even to the smallest objects, that is 
stored in the attic under the roof, in boxes and chests, in 
barrels and casks, in the cellar, in places to which I am not 
admitted, in outhouses, even among dungheaps in a stall; 


for shovels and hose or something else may be left lying 
there neglected or forgotten. . . .52 


The clerk’s salary seems to have varied according to 
his length of service and the responsibility of the position. 
In 1834 the American Fur Company engaged inexperienced 
clerks for a three year period for $500 and a complete suit 
of clothes of fine broadcloth. Larpenteur, who had some 
experience, was employed in 1834, for the first year, for 
$250 and a suit of clothes. For his second year he received 
$350. Kurz wrote in 1851-1852 that the clerks and traders 
who had a knowledge of the Indians at the particular post 
at which they were stationed, commanded a salary from 
$800 to $1000 a year.®* 


The wages given the employees were comparable to 
those paid in the States. Most of them bought on credit 
from the company at exorbitant prices and seldom laid any- 
thing away. Many married. The bourgeois endeavored to 
bind the more capable ones for another year, by advancing 
them sums and goods on credit. However, since the com- 


52 Kurz’s Journal, 258; See also Elliott Coues, ed., Forty Years a 
Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri: The Personal Narrative of Charles 
Larpenteur, 1833-1872 (New York, 1898), two volumes, I, 72-74. 

53 Coues, Forty Years a Fur Trader, I, 67, 76; Kurz’s Journal, 
236. 
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pany furnished both board and lodging, an employee could, 
under certain conditions, as Kurz pointed out, save almost 
his entire income. He “must have on hand a supply of 
clothing, must be content with the fare of the fort, indulge 
in no dainties or feasting, and never allow himself to come 
within 10 feet of the Indian women.”™ 


There was a caste system at the larger posts such as 
Fort Union and social amenities were observed. Clerks and 
the bourgeois were served at the first table which was fur- 
nished with such luxuries as flour, bread, bacon, cheese, 
butter and milk. The bourgeois sat at the head of the table, 
on which was spread a white tablecloth and was attended 
by waiters. The employees were seated in accordance to 
rank. Kurz wrote in 1851, “We have meat, well selected, 
bread, frequently soup and pie on Sundays.”** The mechan- 
ics, hunters, and workmen ate at a second table with meat, 
biscuit, black coffee and sugar. 


Many of the agents, clerks and other personnel of the 
trading posts, married Indian women. These “Indian mar- 
riages,” as they were called, were normally of a temporary 
character and when the white trader moved to another sta- 
tion or returned to the States, often to his white wife and 
children, he abandoned his Indian wife and his half-breed 
offspring. Men in charge of the fur trading posts endeav- 
ored to marry into prominent and influential Indian fam- 
ilies because by such connections their adherents were in- 
creased and they made greater profits. The Indian relatives 
remained loyal and traded nowhere else. According to tra- 
dition, when Manuel Lisa in 1819 brought his white wife 
from St. Louis to live with him at Fort Lisa, he sent a mes- 
senger ahead with instructions that his Indian wife, the 
daughter of an Omaha chief, should be sent to the village 
of her people. James Kipp, bourgeois at Fort Clark, had a 
Mandan wife at that post and a white wife and children at 
Liberty, Missouri. Denig, at Fort Union, had two Indian 


54 Kurz2’s Journal, 236. 

55 Young, Wyeth’s Journals, 213; Audubon’s Journals, II, 182-183; 
Forty Years a Fur Trader, I, 70-71. 

56 Kurz’s Journal, 236. 
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wives, a young one and an old one. For a clerk, however, 
a woman of rank was too expensive and brought him no 
advantage since he worked at a fixed salary.” 


Not all of the traders, however, abandoned their Indian 
wives when they returned to civilization. When Denig re- 
tired from the fur trade in 1856, he took his Assiniboin 
wife and his mixed-blood family with him to the Red River 
Settlement in Canada and placed his children in school. The 
children married and spent their lives in Canada." In 1858 
Alexander Culbertson, who had amassed a fortune of some 
$300,000 as an American Fur Company trader, brought his 
wife, Natawista, the daughter of a Blackfoot chief, and 
their family to Peoria, Illinois. There they built a nine- 
room mansion and had a stable with fine carriage horses 
which were staffed with servants and stablemen. He mar- 
ried his Indian wife according to white men’s rites and sent 
his children to white schools. As a result of bad speculation 
and reckless spending, the Culbertson fortune was soon dis- 
sipated and the family was forced to return to the Indian 
country. Many of their descendants are now living on the 
Fort Peck Reservation in Montana.” 


Kurz observed that marriages between the white men 
and Indian women depended in a large measure on the 
girl’s parents. If the girl came from a good family, she 
was loyal to her husband. Since the engagees normally 
married riffraff, their children inherited and acquired the 
bad characteristics of their parents. The half-breed chil- 
dren of the clerks and traders, however, were “a credit to 
the white race.”*° At the various Indian agencies on the 
Upper Missouri, many of the more prominent mixed-blood 
families still bear the name of their white fur trader an- 
cestors. 

st Kurz’s Journal, 78, 126-127; Douglas, op. cit., 392-395; Montana 
Magazine of History (Jan., 1952), 5-15; George Catlin, [lustrations 
of the Manners, Customs and Condition of the North American In- 
dians (London, 1857), two volumes, I, 120. 

58 John C. Ewers, “Literate Fur Trader Edwin Thompson Denig,” 
Montana Magazine of History (Spring 1954), 1-12. 

59 Mildred Walker Schemm, “The Major’s Lady, Natawista,” 


Montana Magazine of History (Jan., 1952), 5-15. 
60 Kurz’s Journal, 240. 
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Francis Chardon, bourgeois at Fort Clark in the 1830’s, 
had several Indian wives of whom he wrote in his journal. 
Although Pierre Chouteau Jr. regarded Chardon’s “conduct 
too notorious to inspire confidence,”™ the latter’s journal 
indicates that life with Indian women was not always one 
of bliss. His Sioux wife gave him a beating for being un- 
faithful to her.*? When she died several months later 
(April 1837) he briefly recorded, “My childrens Mother 
died this day at 11 OClock—Sent her down in a canoe, to 
be entered [sic] at Fort Pierre, in the Land of her Par- 
ents.’’** He apparently took a Ree wife a month later from 
whom he separated in the following May.** About six weeks 
later Chardon wrote in his diary, “having lived for two 
Months a single life, and could not stand it any longer, I 
concluded to day, to buy myself a Wife, a young Virgin of 
15—which cost $150.”** However, this young Ree wife de- 
serted him in less than two months.* He proceeded to dis- 
cipline his next wife, whom he stole from Jacob Halsey on 
a trip to Fort Pierre in the summer of 1838, in true Indian 
style. “Gave a good whipping to my young Wife, the first 
since our union,’’*’ he wrote. This last young Indian girl 
apparently was not too attentive to her duties as a house- 
wife as he wrote several months later, “Gave a whipping 
to my beloved wife, for not mending my Moccassins.”’* 


The white hunters employed at Fort Clark had equally 
bad luck with their Indian wives. Chardon wrote that N. 
Durant could not leave his “squaw—for fear of someone 
running away with her.”** When Durant was accidentally 
killed by a war party a short time afterwards, Chardon 
caustically remarked “his [Durant’s] wife left the Fort this 
Morning, to take up her quarters in the Village. She ap- 


61 Pierre Chouteau Jr. to Pierre D. Papin, July 20, 1836, Chouteau 
Collection, MoHS. 

62 Annie Heloise Abel, ed., Chardon’s Journal at Fort Clark, 1834- 
1839 (Pierre, 1932), 78. 

63 Jbid., 109. 


et Ibid., 175. 
68 Jbid., 182-183. 
6° Abel, op. cit., 78. 
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pears to not care much about it. What affectionate Wives 
We all have in this Country!” John Newman, another 
hunter, also had trouble with his Indian wives. “Newman 
and his wife, after six days quarreling and Pouting with 
each other had a seperation,” Chardon wrote, “he started 
down to the Ree Camp in quest of an other. O may success 
attend him, in the Wife line, it is his third since his fall 
hunt—.”” 


The cynical Kurz, whose Indian consort left him, ob- 
served that to keep the respect of an Indian wife, the hus- 
band must administer “sound lashings . . . from time to 
time to keep alive her respect and affection.”” 


Other whites found it disadvantageous and very ex- 
pensive to be married to an Indian woman because they 
were required to keep the larder of the in-laws well sup- 
plied with coffee, meal, sugar, and molasses.” 


The life of the fur trader was attended with numerous 
dangers. Some lost their lives in boat wrecks transporting 
furs and merchandise on the Missouri. While the Indians 
were normally friendly toward the fur traders, they some- 
times attacked and pillaged small parties. In 1830 three 
white traders were murdered and robbed of their merchan- 
dise by the Arikara who had smoked with them and had 
given every indication they were friendly.* A short time 
later, the Arikara pillaged and robbed Kenneth McKenzie’s 
party while they were transporting goods.** Such incidents 
were not rare.” 


The trader was frequently in danger at the posts them- 
selves. The Indians, being a primitive people, were very 
suspicious. They blamed the white man for such plagues 


70 Ibid., 98. 

71 Ibid., 151. 

72 Kur2’s Journal, 155. 

78 Ibid., 303-304. 

7J. F. A. Sanford to Wm. Clark, Oct. 20, 1830, Wm. Clark 
Papers, KSHS; See also Charles E. DeLand, ed., “Fort Tecumseh and 
Fort Pierre Journal and Letter Books,” South Dakota Historical Col- 
lections, IX (1918), 133. 

75 DeLand, op. cit., IX, 143. 

76 Ibid., 107, 137, 144, 160, 165; See also Abel, op. cit., 56-57. 
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as the small pox and cholera which carried away many on 
the Upper Missouri. During these epidemics, the traders’ 
lives were often in danger. The Indians’ code was “an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Every injury real or 
imaginary called for revenge. They were always unpredict- 
able. Larpenteur relates that in the 1830’s a drunken In- 
dian, the son of a chief, rushed into his lodge and tried to 
kill him because he believed Larpenteur had cheated him.” 


On another occasion, despite the company’s opposition, 
one of the Arikara chiefs at Fort Clark had gone down to 
Council Bluffs on the company’s boat and was killed by the 
Pawnee. The Arikara blamed the company for his death 
and decided to make them pay for it. When the company 
boat arrived at the Ree village at Fort Clark, the following 
year, the Indians invited Alexander Culbertson to feast 
with them. Unarmed, he and a young man of the fort went 
to a hut where the feast was to be held. There he found 
the Indians all armed to the teeth. He learned that great 
dissatisfaction existed among them. They charged Culbert- 
son with murdering the chief and demanded pay for his 
blood. After a stormy session, Culbertson settled the matter 
by promising to pay them two horses. They allowed him to 
depart in safety and he later sent them the horses. Similar 
incidents happened to other traders.” 


The habitations of the traders, except perhaps those of 
the bourgeois in the larger posts, were generally primitive. 
Kurz described his quarters at Fort Clark as “A dark room, 
lighted only by a tiny window, the panes of which seem 
never to have been washed.” It was equipped with “A large 
fireplace and two wooden bedsteads, which I found upon 
closer inspection to be inhabited by bedbugs.””® At Fort 
Union he had better quarters. Boller, the storekeeper at 
Fort Atkinson, lived in a room which he shared with an- 
other white man, his Indian wife and the couple’s three 


77 Coues, Forty Years a Fur Trader, 128-129; See also Abel, 
op. cit., 123, 124, 126, 127, 128-129, 131. 

78 McDermott, Journal of an Expedition to the Mauvaises Terres 
and the Upper Missouri in 1850, 96. 

1 Kurz’s Journal, 73. ! 
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children. Boller had a table and kept the store records in 
the room.*° 


Life at the trading posts was frequently dull and mo- 
notonous. Jacob Halsey, at Fort Tecumseh in 1830 wrote: 
“this is the most disagreeable hole I ever was in my life. 
The mosquitos are not only very thick, but the fleas are 
still in greater abundance. My health continues bad I have 
a fever at night and a violent headache throughout the 
day.’’** Kurz, at Fort Berthold in 1851, complained “Neither 
by day nor by night do we get any relief from mosquito 
choruses and mosquito bites.”*? Chardon, at Fort Clark, 
recorded in his diary: “One Single word lonesome—would 
suffice to express our feelings any day throughout the Year 
—We might add—discontented.”** Some of the traders such 
as Halsey and James Kipp turned to liquor to relieve the 
monotony of their existence. 


The larger posts were not without their social life. 
Balls were occasionally held at Fort Benton and Union. The 
diarist at the former post recorded in September 1854: 
“Mr. Culbertson gave men a feast in the evening a ball at 
which two only of the number made a sorry display of their 
reasons.”** When the renowned naturalist John Audubon 
was at Fort Union in 1843, he described a dance he at- 
tended: “Several squaws, attired in their best were pres- 
ent,” he wrote, “with all the guests, engagees, clerks, etc. 
Cotillions and reels were danced with much energy and 
apparent enjoyment.” Alexander Culbertson played the 
fiddle, Guepe the clarinet, and Pierre Chouteau the drum.** 
Kurz, who witnessed a ball at Fort Union was surprised 
that the Indian men and women attending were dressed 
according to European mode. “The cotillion,” he wrote, 


80 Boller to his father, August 10, 1858. 

81 DeLand, op. cit., IX, 131. 

82 Kurz’s Journal, 103. 

88 Abel, op. cit., 55; See also p. 58, 60, & 65. 

84 McDonnell, Fort Benton Journal, Montana Historical Society 
Contributions, X, 1. 

85 Audubon’s Journals, II, 33; See also John F. McDermott, ed., 
Up the Missouri with Audubon: The Journal of Edward Harris (Nor- 
man 1951), 101. 
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“which the squaws went through with much grace and far 
more correctness than I should have expected, seemed to 
be the favorite dance.” Also in attendance at this dance 
were the personnel from the opposition post of Fort Wil- 
liam.** 


Holidays were frequently the occasion for special cele- 
brations. Chardon observed Christmas at Fort Clark in 
1835 by a dinner prepared by “Old Charboneau [sic].” It 
consisted of “Meat pies, bread, fricassied pheasants Boiled 
tongues, roast beef —and Coffee.” In attendance were 
“Indns Half Breeds, Canadians, Squaws, and children.”’*’ 
After partaking of a midnight dinner of “stewed oysters, 
stewed peaches, stewed rabbit, bang, molasses and coffee,” 
the personnel at Fort Atkinson on New Years Eve of 1859, 
went over to the opposition post of Fort Berthold to fire 
salutes.** The Fourth of July was sometimes observed. The 
diarist at Fort Benton recorded in 1855, “Independence 
Aniversary fired three Shots ea. at Morning noon & 
Night.”’** 


The fur trading posts were frequently the scenes of 
carousels, drunken brawls, and violence in which the red 
men as well as the trading fraternity took part. Prac- 
tically all of the river boats smuggled liquor into the coun- 
try, so for a day or so following the arrival of a steamboat, 
a grand spree would take place among the drinking em- 
ployees of the fort. “Great drunken frolic took place last 
night liquor being obtained from the Steamer agnes which 
arrived from [Fort] Benton,” wrote Larpenteur in 1867." 
However, drinking bouts were not confined to the male 
members of the fort personnel. Larpenteur recorded: 


Sept. 15 [1865] . . . Great Row among the Squaws at 
night having Smuggled down a five gallon Keg of whiskey 


86 Kurz2’s Journal, 125. 

87 Abel, op. cit., 18. 

88 Boller to his parents, Jan. 17, 1859. 

88 McDonnell, “Fort Benton Journal,” 37. 

90 Coues, Forty Years a Fur Trader, 58-59, 74, 128-129, 158-159, 
208-210. 

%1 Larpenteur’s Original Journal, II, July 12, 1867; See also Aug. 
4, 1867. 
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upon which they immediately Commenced. A search was 
made but nothing was found, they got so drunk that they 
Commenced breakin[g] the windows. We turned them all 
out and on making another search we found the five gallon 
and one bottle which was put into the cellar. Very little 
while after having been turned out they became sober and 
turned in again, thus ending the row... .% 


In times of plagues and sickness, the Indians sought 
the assistance of the white traders. During the smallpox 
epidemic at Fort Union in 1837, the post took immediate 
steps to prevent the spread of the disease. Since there was 
no vaccine at the post, the traders in accordance with in- 
structions in a medical book, innoculated 30 Indian women 
and several men with the smallpox itself. Their efforts 
proved fruitless as practically all of the Indian women died. 
At one time there were 51 cases of that malady at the fort. 
Abandoned Fort William was used for a hospital for In- 
dians, the old women being the attendants. During the 
cholera epidemic at Fort Berthold in 1851, Kipp, the bour- 
geois, vainly served out small doses of whiskey to prevent 
the disease. Kurz described a scene at the post during the 
epidemic: 

Our surroundings have the appearance of a hospital— 
eight decrepit old women squat beside one another in the 
sunshine along by the palisades, pick off the lice from their 
bodies, and eat with relish the flesh of wild animals. The 
young sister-in-law of Quatre Ours lies naked in the corner 
of the bastion, while her husband continually goes to and 
fro, bringing her fresh water from the river; a blind girl, 


convulsed with cramps, pounds her abdomen with her fists 
in an effort to get rid of the dreadful pain... . 9% 


Although the fur traders exploited the Indian and de- 
praved him with their liquor, they regarded themselves on 
the whole as benefitting the red man. In answer to charges 
that he cheated the Indians, Manuel Lisa in 1817, voiced 
these sentiments: 

. .. ten months in the year I am buried in the depths of 
the forest, and at a vast distance from my own house. I ap- 


pear as a benefactor, not as a pillager: of the Indian. I 
carried among them the seed of the large pumpkins; ... 


92 Larpenteur’s Original Journal, II, Record for Sept. 15, 1865. 

98 Kurz’s Journal, 104; Coues, Forty Years a Fur Trader, 131-135; 
J. A. Hamilton to Pierre Chouteau, Jr., Feb. 25, 1838, Pierre Chouteau 
Jr. Collection, MoHS. 
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also the large bean, the potato, the turnip; and these vege- 
tables will make a comfortable part of their subsistence; and 
this year I have promised to carry the plow. Besides, my 
blacksmiths work incessantly for them, charging nothing. I 
lend them traps, only demanding a preference in their trade. 
My establishments are the refuge of the weak, and of the 
old men no longer able to follow their lodges; and by these 
means I have acquired the confidence and friendship of the 
natives and the consequent choice of their trades. 

Others of the trading fraternity expressed similar 
views. Denig pointed out the numerous acts of charity of 
the traders who were continually called upon to treat af- 
flicted Indians with white man’s medicines and skill. The 
forts served as hospitals for the sick and a place of refuge 
for the old, the lame, the feeble, and the crippled. A few 
of the trading posts were financial liabilities. Voicing sim- 
ilar sentiments, Kurz contended that the material well-being 
of the Indian was improved by his contact with the whites.* 


With the approach of white civilization on the Missouri 
in the middle of the 19th century, the once flourishing fur 
trade declined. Fort Pierre was sold to the Government in 
1855. Although several other fur trading establishments 
sprang up in the vicinity, these had a short life. 


Both the Civil War and the Sioux Uprising in Minne- 
sota in the early 1860’s, had an adverse effect on the Indian 
trade. The several military campaigns conducted by the 
army following the Sioux Uprising, had a disturbing in- 
fluence on the trade relations of the two races. Suspected 
of pro-southern sympathies and their Indian trade sharply 
declining, the Chouteau’s, in 1865, sold the Upper Missouri 
Outfit to the Northwestern Fur Company.” 


During the late 1860’s and the 1870’s, much of the In- 
dian trade was conducted by the sutler at the army posts 
or the authorized traders at the Indian agencies rather than 
at the old trading posts. Fort Union was abandoned in 
1867. In 1869 the Northwest Fur Company sold out its 


84 Manuel Lisa to Governor William Clark, July 1, 1817, Walter 
B. Douglas, “Manuel Lisa,” Missouri Historical Society Collections, 
Vol. ITI, 380-383. 

95 Denig, “Indian Tribes,” 460; Kurz’s Journal, 176. 

96 Lucile M. Kane, “New Light on the Northwestern Fur Com- 
pany,” Minnesota History (Winter, 1955), 325-329. 
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business above Fort Buford and in the following year liqui- 
dated its business south of that post. For a few years the 
firm Durfee and Peck and several smaller outfits, continued 
to be active in the Indian business on the Upper Missouri. 


During the 1870’s and early 1880’s, white hunters re- 
lentlessly pursued the remaining buffalo herds on the 
Northern Plains. The slaughter of these animals, upon 
which the Indian depended for food, made the red man 
subject to the white man’s regulations. By 1884 the buffalo 
had been almost entirely destroyed. With the virtual an- 
nihilation of the bison herds, the fur trade ceased to be an 
important industry on the Upper Missouri. 


The fur trading fraternity’s contributions to the de- 
velopment of the Upper Missouri region, have been both 
positive and negative. Stories of the rich fur-bearing re- 
sources of the region no doubt resulted in encouraging 
many adventurous individuals to come into the region and 
explore every stream and ravine. In this way they made it 
easier for the permanent settlers. 


The fur trader did very little toward furthering the 
civilization of the red man. Instead, he greatly exploited 
the Indian largely in the interests of a few absentee owners 
in St. Louis and New York. Although some instances may 
be cited where he materially helped the red man, these are 
far outweighed by those in which he plied the Indians with 
liquor, cheated him, and prostituted his women. He also 
introduced white man’s diseases among the various tribes 
which killed thousands. As a result, the Indians became 
suspicious of all whites, a feeling which a century of con- 
sistent effort by the Government has been unable to eradi- 
cate. 


The fur trader contributed little toward the permanent 
development of the region. He discouraged farming and 
permanent development since these would interfere with 
his business. Unlike his counterparts in Canada, as repre- 
sented by the Hudson’s Bay Company, the American trader 
destroyed the wild life very quickly and left the country in 
search of more fertile fields. 


CAMP SHERIDAN, NEBRASKA’ 


BY WILLIAM T. CORBUSIER 


Y father? was stationed at Chattanooga, Tennessee in 

1877 when he received orders to move to Camp Sher- 

idan, Nebraska. The family by now was adept at 
moving and it did not take them long to pack and be on 
their way via the Union Pacific Railroad to Sidney, Ne- 
braska. Fort Sidney was nearby on the west bank of the 


1 For the account of family life in the garrison at Camp Sheridan 
some material has been drawn from notes, memoirs and writings of 
my father, Colonel William H. Corbusier, from my own research and 
from memories of intimate family happenings told me years after- 
wards. Main reliance for the narrative, however, rests on my mother’s 
rewritten diary which has been quoted at length. 

2 William Henry Corbusier served as a regimental surgeon of vol- 
unteers during the Civi! War. After the war he entered the regular 
United States Army, first as a contract surgeon and later as a com- 
missioned officer. He saw service in the Indian campaigns, in the 
Spanish-American War and Philippine Insurrection, and in many 
peace time army posts across the country. Before his retirement Dr. 
Corbusier had served as Post Surgeon or Department Chief at more 
than thirty posts and had inspected as many more in the United 
States and in Alaska. 





William T. Corbusier of Long Beach, California has prepared 

an account of his family’s experiences during his father’s 

long career as an army surgeon. He here makes the portion 

pertaining to their service at Camp Sheridan available to 
NEBRASKA HISTORY readers. 
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Platte River at an elevation of about 4,300 feet. Bvt. Lt. 
Col. Charles Winne, First Lieutenant and Assistant Sur- 
geon, was the Post Surgeon and met them with an ambu- 
lance drawn by four mules, for the next leg of their trip. 
From Sidney they made the drive of 120 miles to Fort 
Robinson in three days stopping the first night at a house 
on the north fork of the Platte River, and the next day on 
the Niobrara River. When about half way they met Capt. 
Curtis B. Munn, Assistant Surgeon, and family on their 
way to the railroad and exchanged ambulances so as to 
return each to the post where it belonged. At the north 
fork, after a good supper of antelope meat, Mrs. Corbusier 
examined the beds which they were to occupy and as she 
wrote later found them to be “bunks of rough boards sup- 
porting bed ticks of hay, and some dirty, ragged comforts. 
When I asked one of the daughters of the house for some 
sheets, she called to her sister to bring the sheets from the 
sick man’s bed. Needless to say we didn’t use the sheets 
but tossed the dirty covers from the bed and slept on our 
wraps.” 

Fort Robinson in 1877, was garrisoned by two or three 
troops of the Third Cavalry, with Bvt. Lt. Col. Frederick 
Van Vliet, Captain Third Cavalry, in command. Captains 
Peter D. Vroom and Joseph Lawson, with Ist Lt. Albert C. 
King, were among the other officers. 


Mother now takes up the story. 


The next day, after our arrival at Fort Robinson No- 
vember 23, 1877, we were given a fresh team and drove 
east forty miles to Camp Sheridan, our destination. After 
passing the old Red Cloud Agency, not far from the Post, 
there wasn’t a habitation on the road or within sight, and 
we met no one. Cattle and cowboys had not yet entered 
that country but began to come in a few months later. 


Our new destination, 162 miles from Sidney, was lo- 
cated a mile below the old Spotted-Tail and Brule Agency, 
on the East bank of Beaver Creek, which empties into the 
White River a few miles north. The buildings were on a 
terrace which, flat at first, gently sloped eastward up to 
the foot of the hills a few hundred yards away. In the op- 
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posite direction and across the creek, was a high bluff 
which obstructed our view of the country beyond. On this 
bluff and on the hills back of us, were several scaffolds on 
which the Sioux Indians had placed their dead. The agency 
had been removed to the Rosebud Agency not long before. 
A Frenchman, who on occasion acted as a guide, and his 
Indian woman and half breed children, half a mile above 
the Post, and an American just across the creek below, who 
was the beef contractor, were the only inhabitants within 
forty miles. 


A more detailed description of the Post is given by 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, Charles V. Petteys. The Post 
Surgeons kept a log of the goings and comings in the post 
and various other details. 


“Camp Sheridan is situated in the north west corner of 
Nebraska; latitude about 42deg. 50min. North; Longitude 
about 25deg. 37min. West. Cheyenne is 230 miles and Camp 
Robinson (Red Cloud Agency) 43 miles distant southwest. 


The post was located Sept. 9, 1874, on the east or right 
bank of the West Fork of Beaver Creek, a tributary to White 
River, into which it empties about 12 miles farther north. To 
the east, south and west is high rolling ground, intersected 
by deep canons, in and on the banks of which are forests of 
pine, in some of which are also cottonwood, ash and elm. 
Looking north, the valley of Beaver Creek opens out; the 
ground still broken and hilly with a rapid descent to White 
River. The camp is near the summit of what seems to have 
been the shore of a large lake, probably of brackish water, 
judging by the shells found in the deposits. This ridge, seen 
from some of the hills in the basin enclosed by it, appears 
to extend from the Black Hills circularly to the south, east, 
north and west to the Black Hills again, with a radius of 
about forty miles. White River and the South Fork of the 
Big Cheyenne have their sources and feeders in this ridge, 
breaking through it. The grass along the streams is rich 
and nutritious. Hay is obtainable along the bottoms and the 
uplands, the latter of decidedly better quality. There is an 
abundance of pine timber, for building purposes, within three 
or four miles; also plenty of fuel ... ; game comprises 
black and white tailed deer, bears and grouse. Ducks and 
geese fly over. The climate is good; rather dry. Storms 
come from every direction, sometimes violent. Ree-corn, po- 
tatoes, onions, cabbage and even tomatoes, can be grown. 
The season is short. Principal diseases in summer, diarrhoea 
(sic) and dysentery; in winter, catarrhal affections, rheu- 
matism, and neuralgia. Some, but not much, scrofula among 
the Sioux.’’s 


3’“Camp Sheridan (Spotted Tail Agency) Nebraska,” Report on 
the Hygiene of the United States Army (Washington, 1875) Surgeon- 
General’s Office, Circular No. 8, pp. 374-375. 
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At Camp Sheridan Dr. Corbusier relieved Capt. Eagon 
A. Koerper, Assistant Surgeon, who shortly left for another 
station. Deane Monahan, Captain of Troop G, Third Cav- 
alry, that garrisoned the post, was in command. His junior 
officers were ist Lt. Emmet Crawford, Third Cavalry; 
2nd Lt. William P. Goodwin, Fourteenth Infantry, and 
later, 2nd Lt. Halverson F. French. 


In her diary Mrs. Corbusier spoke of “Captain” Craw- 
ford, for as such the family always thought of him, but he 
received his promotion after leaving Sheridan.* 


Our quarters, which were a one story frame building 
of battened upright boards, were quite comfortable. A gal- 
lery (porch) ran along the front and a vestibule gave en- 
trance to three rooms, one on each side and one at the back. 
The latter opened into the dining room and back of this 
were the kitchen and servant’s room. A cellar beneath the 
kitchen was surrounded by sawdust held in place by boards, 
to keep out the cold. Against the fence at the back yard 
were the stable and chicken house, and near the back gate 
stood the water barrels which were to be seen at every 
frontier post. There were five sets of officers quarters, 
with wild cucumber vines trailed up the galleries. Across 
the parade (grounds) were the hospital and the men’s 
quarters, and at the north end, the sutler’s store. Then 
came the quartermaster and commissary storehouse of 
stone. 


We had to camp out in our quarters during the three 
coldest months of the year, as our household effects did not 
come until we had written several times and sent out a 
tracer. The tracer at length located them under a great 
pile of sacked grain in a storehouse in Sidney. This experi- 
ence taught us to always send out a tracer as soon as we 
arrived at a new station. By this time we had become quite 
experienced in making ourselves comfortable to live the 
simple life. The quartermaster furnished us with a few 
tables, barrack chairs and beds were borrowed from the 
hospital. Fortunately there was a saw mill at the post and 
from a supply of green lumber we made other furniture 
and covered it with calico from the sutler’s store. In a few 


4 Actually Lt. Emmet Crawford did receive his promotion to Cap- 
tain on June 24, 1879 while still stationed at Camp Sheridan. The 
town of Crawford, Nebraska, was named for him. Captain Crawford 
was killed on duty in the Southwest in 1886. 
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months the drying lumber produced weird but artistic ef- 
fects. With the arrival of our few possessions we added 
folding dining room chairs, two folding rockers, a folding 
high chair, all of black walnut with woven cane seats and 
backs, mattresses in sections, sets of bed springs and 
feather pillows, a spring lounge with detachable legs, and 
a sewing machine. With such articles as brass curtain 
poles, a few carpets, draperies and other things easily 
packed, we were well provided. 


The next spring I raised geraniums, nasturtiums, and 
other flowers, and, although there were no indications that 
vegetables had ever been raised here, we planted a garden 
down near the creek. When we were about ready to reap 
the fruits of our labor, a cloudburst washed everything 
away. We heard a peculiar noise, and on looking south to 
the head of the creek, saw a great copper-colored cloud, the 
shape of a scroll with wide protruding wing-like sides, un- 
roll itself and pour down a deluge of water which rushed 
along with such force that it carried large trees and rocks 
before it. The men hurried down with ropes to tie the 
bridge which spanned the creek, but it was tossed upon 
the crest of the water and carried away before they were 
half way to it. In the twinkling of an eye utter desolation 
remained. But our day was to come and the next year we 
were successful far beyond our expectations in raising as 
fine vegetables as can be found in the most fertile parts of 
the country. 


When the contractor delivered our fire wood, father 
had it piled so that it would nearly enclose an acre or more 
of ground on the first terrace above the creek. Here we 
planted and gathered more lettuce, peas, radishes, beans, 
leeks, onions, sweet corn, cucumbers, spinach, squash, to- 
matoes and a few potatoes, than we could eat. It furnished 
an ample supply for our friends at Camp Robinson and the 
Agency® who had not been so successful as we were, and, 
which was just as important, created a happy diversion and 
exercise for the boys whose vigor was always seeking an 
outlet. When the cold weather came on we pulled the to- 
mato vines up by the roots and hung them in the cellar 
where the green fruit continued to ripen for several weeks. 
Captain Crawford, who was then in command of the post, 


5 Undoubtedly this was Pine Ridge Agency which had been es- 
tablished in the fall of 1878 for the Oglala Sioux who had formerly 
been at Red Cloud Agency near Camp Robinson. The Pine Ridge 
Agency was about twenty miles northeast of Camp Sheridan. 
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had the former agency ploughed and his men raised a fine 
crop. 


When in the fall the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Carl Schurz, accompanied by Count Donhoff, Mr. Webb 
Hayes and a gentleman connected with the New York 
Times, on their way to the Pine Ridge Agency, took lunch- 
eon with us, we had on exhibition a table full of the finest 
specimens of each vegetable from our gardens. At the 
luncheon we also had a roasted hind quarter of antelope, a 
kind of meat none of them had ever eaten before. I remem- 
ber that the Count said, in his very German accent, “Ante- 
lope meat is very fine, Mr. Schurz’, and in his enthusiasm 
he gave his nose a peculiar twist and off shot his pinc nez 
and flew out almost a foot and then sprang back to fall 
against his chest. The snickers of the boys were fortunately 
drowned out by the “puff, puff” of the Count as he re- 
placed the pine nez on his ample nose. 


We were in the wild plum belt and gathered bushels 
of the fruit, some of it red and some yellow, much of which 
I pickled and preserved in every way I knew. The men put 
up a barrel of spiced preserves by my receipt. Buffalo ber- 
ries were also very plentiful. They are red and grow in a 
rather high bush, having leaves of an olive green hue, but 
are not very palatable when raw. I made delicious jelly 
from them which resembled currant jelly in color, but hav- 
ing a balsam or pine flavor. They require prolonged boiling 
before they will jelly, as I learned on my first attempt. I 
had what looked like a mixture of milk and blood, which 
would not set so I left it in disgust. After a while Eliza‘ 
tried it again and brought me some of the perfect jelly. 


Spike tailed grouse, which were very numerous, were 
delicious when young, but in the winter tasted very strongly 
of the sage which they fed upon. If drawn as soon as shot, 
however, and laid in salt water for a few hours before 
cooking, the sage flavor is not so noticeable. Father’ and 
Captain Crawford hunted them as soon as they were large 
enough, and in the winter we always had a row of them 
hanging on the north side of the house. Here also were 
great flocks of large blackbirds and more than once we had 
“four and twenty baked in a pie”. The first ones were shot 
by Captain Crawford while teaching the boys to shoot. 
Frank (Francis) who was the youngest, called the Cap- 


6 Eliza was the Corbusier family’s household help. 
7 Surgeon W. H. Corbusier was called “father” by his wife. 
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tain, “Campo” and he called Frank, “Franko”. The boys 
were devoted to him. He messed by himself for some time, 
until one day his soldier cook was taken sick and father 
asked him to come to us until his man was well, but he 
seemed so happy that I insisted that he remain with us. 
Captain Crawford stood six feet, one inch in his “stocking 
feet”—straight as an arrow. He was gentle, kind and chiv- 
alrous and ever ready to undertake any perilous duty for 
which he might be detailed. 


At the end of the year Eliza left us to return to her 
mother who had written that she was dying, but was found 
in a good state of health so she wanted to return to us. But 
in the meantime grandmother sent us a woman from El- 
mira, New York. Louie was a fine cook and never tired of 
work, but about once a month had paroxymsms of rage and 
then she would fling saucepans, flat irons or anything else 
at hand, at our soldier striker, Lewis. He would rush down 
the steps into the yard to get away from her, and at length 
said he couldn’t stand such treatment any longer and 
wanted to return to his troop and go out and fight Indians.* 
But he was too good a man to lose, as he took excellent care 
of the horses, cow and chickens, and I prevailed upon him 
to stay with us. Louie said that Lewis didn’t know how to 
milk so she did that herself, saying that at a dairy in El- 
mira she had milked forty a day. She came in her bare 
feet one day to wait upon the table and Captain Crawford, 
happening to look down, was very much surprised when 
an explosive “Well!” came from her, and she seemed ready 
to spring upon him. Another time she brought in a platter 
which was so hot that the steak upon it was sizzling, and 
placed it so far away from father that he had to draw it 
toward him. She just waited to watch him burn his fingers, 
and as he shook them and looked at her she snapped out, 
“Well, couldn’t you see it was hot”. We couldn’t help laugh- 
ing as she stamped out of the room. Her spells always 
ended with a flood of tears and she would be very repentant 
and beg to stay with us. 


During the latter part of the first summer we experi- 
enced a very damaging hail storm. The hail stones were 
very large, many of them measuring seven inches in cir- 
cumference and weighing an ounce and a half some time 
after the storm. The storm came in from the north and 


8 Louie’s treatment must have been really unbearable, for, an 
officer’s striker was a choice spot and carried with it many privileges 
and comforts that the other men lacked. 
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then shifted to the west, shattering dozens of panes of glass 
on those sides of the buildings. Young chickens were 
knocked down and killed and horses and cattle considerably 
bruised. Much suffering was the consequence, as glass 
could not be immediately replaced and the windows had to 
be boarded up. Large quantities of hail stones came in the 
houses causing damage to the furniture and soaking bed- 
ding, carpets and clothing. 


Coyotes were numerous and sneaked about at night 
uttering their plaintive yelps. They would sometimes get 
on the roof of our chicken house looking for a place to get 
in, and skunks would often find an entrance. Among the 
hills back of us a few hundred yards, we saw every morning 
in mid-winter, packs of great grey wolves prowling about. 
the men poisoned many of them for their skins with which 
to make carriage robes. They bored holes in a log and 
these were filled with lard or suet with strychnine mixed 
in. The wolves licked at the holes and died near by. Down 
Beaver Creek were hundreds of dogs that had been aban- 
doned by the Indians when they left for the Missouri River, 
and had since increased rapidly. They lived in holes dug 
in the banks of the creek and had become as wild as the 
wolves, with whom they frequently engaged in terrific 
fights. Before cattle were brought in, black tailed deer 
were plentiful and could be hunted close to the Post, pro- 
viding much sport for the men and a welcome change in 
our diet. 


In the fall of the year the grass would dry up, and 
many times fires threatened the Post. On their first ap- 
proach all of the soldiers were turned out with gunny sacks, 
to burn a wide space around the Post and men were left 
to see that the fire did not jump it. This activity was al- 
ways the occasion for much hilarity among the men, as 
their life at most of the posts was very monotonous. Be- 
tween thrashings at the fire which they had set, several of 
the men would rush upon some victim and smack him from 
all sides with the slimy, wet gunny sack and then, just like 
children scream with glee and go back to their chore. 


Sheridan was out of the danger zone—that is, almost— 
so many hours were spent in improving the horsemanship 
of the family. Every sort of steed was employed in this 
process. As soon as a boy was old enough to be bounced 
about, he was taken in father’s arms and given the feel of 
a horse, then seated behind him to hang on for dear life. 
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And by the time he could take his first step he was strapped 
on alone—bareback or saddle until he was confident to go 
it alone. 


The first nag they owned was a little, very dark bay 
mare who seemed to appreciate a joke, at the same time 
considering somewhat the general comfort of her riders. 
She would pick a nice sandy spot, stop suddenly and buck 
off the two older boys who felt there was safety in num- 
bers, then she would turn with erect ears and look down at 
them and, until they became familiar with her tricks, even 
lie down with them. This proved to be excellent training 
as Claude, the oldest boy, soon learned to handle her and 
went on to break-in the wildest horses. The next acquisi- 
tion was a white colt that had been hanging around the 
Post, having been left behind by the Indians. Phil tried to 
mount “Ghost” by a very novel method. He tied him to the 
fence, put a box at the colt’s heels and climbed on it. Then 
up went the heels and so did the box and Phil. The box 
suffered the only damage and Phil rather enjoyed the en- 
counter.’ 


Father had two other horses which he purchased from 
the Indians, one of which he later traded for a black cow- 
pony that had been hard ridden from Texas by one of the 
cow boys who were delivering long horns to the Agency. 
He was very black, having one wall-eye, a white face and 
white hind feet. He was afraid to enter the stable, but was 
so weak and thin that two men managed to push him in. 
The next day he refused to come out, so he was left for a 
couple of days to get used to his quarters, but it was a long 
time before he would enter or come out without a snort 
and a plunge, and a stranger couldn’t induce him to come 
out. That fear was what saved him and the other horse 
from being stolen after he was fat and well groomed. It 
was while father was presiding at a literary and debating 
club, which he and Captain Crawford had assisted the men 


® Years later, Capt. Philip W. Corbusier of the Fourteenth Cav- 
alry was on the crack polo team at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Still 
later, during World War I, he was a major in charge of the Remount 
Station at Leon Springs, Texas. 
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in organizing. That night there were many cow boys and 
others from the Agency to hear the question debated 
whether the Indians would be better off if they were trans- 
ferred to the army. In the Corbusier house all was quiet 
and darkness was just beginning to settle. Only the occa- 
sional “who” of an owl or the “pluff” of a horse disturbed 
the quiet. Louie’s room faced the stables and as she rocked 
quietly in the semi-darkness, she thought she heard an un- 
usual noise, and on looking out the window she saw one of 
our horses outside the stable and saddles on the ground. 
Two men were trying to get Baldy out, but he stood bracing 
himself with his forefeet set, pulling back as if he were 
holding a steer, and snorting with anger. It was this snort 
that Louie had heard, and she rushed to the door, yelling 
at the top of her lungs to father that someone was stealing 
the horses. The sergeant of the guard, at the guardhouse 
near by, heard her and was soon in the yard, but the would- 
be thieves got away in the dark—empty handed. Father 
tried to break Baldy to the harness and hitched him to a 
very heavy cart. It might just as well have been a feather, 
as he carried it far out on the prairie at break-neck speed, 
the man who was holding the reins dropping out of the 
back of the cart as it dashed through the corral gate. 


The Oglala Indians, who had been removed from the 
Red Cloud Agency the year before to the Missouri River, 
where the Indian Bureau attempted to establish them, re- 
turned to their old country and located about twenty miles 
by wagon road northeast from Camp Sheridan in the fall 
of 1878. And here the Pine Ridge Agency buildings were 
erected. Doctor V. T. McGillycuddy, a former acting as- 
sistant surgeon of the army, was sent as their agent. He 
proved himself well fitted for the position, managing them 
and their affairs in such a manner that he soon gained 
their confidence, and, as long as they were under his charge 
[they] remained peaceful and contented. He procured wag- 
ons and had them haul their own supplies furnished by the 
government from the Missouri River. They built houses, 
dug wells, began to cook on stoves and adopt other ways of 
the white man. He enforced the simple laws by means of 
police of their own people. All white men living with In- 
dian women — “squaw-men”’, as they were called — that 
wished to remain on the reservation were required to marry 
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them according to our customs, and be it said to the credit 
of these men that, with few exceptions, they complied with 
his order without demur, and the very few that went away 
soon returned to marry their faithful companions and give 
their children legal status. These women were gentle, in- 
dustrious, and made them good wives. 


The teepee belongs to the woman, and if her husband 
misbehaves, she can, and often does turn him out. The 
famous old chief American Horse was once disciplined in 
this manner and came to me, very much grieved, for help, 
but I could only tell him to behave himself and it would not 
happen again. The Indians did not whip their children, and 
the boys were treated with great consideration. A boy would 
consider it an indignity to be struck by a woman. I recall 
a Piute boy who took poison parsnip because his mother 
whipped him, and father had great difficulty in saving his 
life. The boys were taught very early to ride horseback and 
to use the bow and arrow, and the girls to perform the 
simple duties that would later be required of them. 


Four missionaries established themselves at the Agency, 
three Episcopalians and one Roman Catholic. Two of the 
former, Rev. John Robinson and Reverend Wolcott, fre- 
quently came over to hold services for us, and a French 
Jesuit to minister to the men. The latter was cultured and 
very agreeable, and we always entertained him with the 
others. But one day a rough red-faced man came to our 
door instead of our gentle friend, and told us that the latter 
had been sent back to France. We did not entertain the 
new man and the work that the other had been carrying 
on so successfully was annulled by him. 


There were many dishonest contractors working for 
the government and many of the supplies sent to the In- 
dians never reached them, so army officers were detailed 
as inspectors to witness the issue of all their annuities and 
report upon their quality. Father was selected for that 
duty at the Pine Ridge Agency. Every ten days he would 
get up at four in the morning, eat a hurried breakfast and 
drive the twenty miles so as to reach the Agency before 
seven, at which hour he would receive the cattle. Formerly 
the cattle would frequently be let out at night and in the 
morning the Indians would find the corral empty. Then, 
to pacify them, the contractor would present them with a 
few head. Or a herd of scrawny steers would be delivered 
in which were three or four fat ones, and one of the latter 
would be slaughtered, weighed on steelyards and its weight 
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taken for the average for the whole bunch, so the Indians 
would fare very well if they received even two-thirds of 
the beef to which they were entitled. To prevent any fur- 
ther fraud, the first thing that father did was to see that 
the corrals were so constructed that the palisades could not 
be pulled up by the cowboys with their lariats. The cattle 
were kept over night without water, and in the morning 
weighed on platform scales; run into a chute and there 
branded with cross-arrows, so that if any did escape they 
could be readily identified. They were then run into an- 
other corral from which the head of each family received 
all that belonged to him. When a steer was released from 
the corral they would chase him about as if he were a buf- 
falo before killing him. Sometimes in the chase an Indian 
was accidentally shot, but it was a long time before this 
“steer-baiting” could be stopped. 


After the issue father would return to the Post, except 
when he had to receive a winter’s supply of cattle, or the 
yearly supply of clothing and other annuities, and then he 
would be gone for ten days or two weeks. On one of these 
occasions he received their first herd of stock cows and 
bulls. The distribution of these cows was a very difficult 
and troublesome problem as the Indians were totally un- 
prepared to care for such stock. Eventually most of these 
animals were killed for beef. It was, never-the-less, a 
worthy experiment and probably the forerunner of the 
fine stock now in that vicinity. 


There was rarely any sickness in the Post. If there 
was an emergency case while father was away a courier 
took a short cut to the Agency to recall him. 


One Christmas Eve, as father had been gone nearly 
two weeks, we expected him home and worked fast to have 
everything ready for the commemoration before he arrived. 
Captain Crawford and the boys strung cranberries; Louie 
and I made mince pie, fruit cake, crullers and other good 
things. The pine tree, which the Captain had brought down 
from the hills the day before, was brought in and pine 
branches hung on the walls. The weather was very cold, 
and as the sun sank westward, it grew bitterly so. I began 
to fear that father would not come—half hoping’ that he 
was not out in the cold—but shortly after sunset he arrived. 
Both he and the driver had run alongside of the ambulance 
nearly half way, to keep from freezing, the intense cold 
having descended suddenly after they left the Agency. After 
the boys had gone to bed, we decorated the tree, with Cap- 
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tain Crawford as much in sympathy with the occasion as 
if he were with his own family. Our Christmas day and 
dinner were all that could be desired. We had sent a wagon 
to the railroad, one hundred sixty-two miles, as we did 
about once a month, for supplies that we had ordered at 
Grand Isle,*° Nebraska. There, many articles were quite 
reasonable—eggs, ten cents a dozen—butter, fifteen cents 
a pound—chickens, ten cents a pound—turkeys and ducks, 
twelve cents. We sent to Chicago for Booth’s oysters which 
came in flat tin cans, packed in ice, so that the dinner we 
sat down to was a sumptuous one. After our repast we all 
went over to the barracks with Captain Crawford to in- 
spect the men’s dinner. It was equally as good as ours as 
the Captain was a good provider. The boys liked these 
“inspections”, as they were always treated to plum-duff, 
which they pronounced a delicious dish. 


Mother rarely made much of the real hardships which 
they frequently endured, and of the fear and worry that 
often stalked their lives for weeks at a time. 


In September 1878, three hundred Cheyenne Indians 
under Little Wolf, Wild Hog and Dull Knife, set out from 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation, in the Indian Ter- 
ritory near Camp Reno, to return north to their old home 
in Dakota. Troops were sent after them but they moved so 
rapidly that before they could be intercepted they were well 
up in Nebraska—had committed many depredations on the 
way and had killed forty or more men, women and chil- 
dren.‘ When they reached the Union Pacific Railroad, 
nearly one half of them, mostly young men headed by Little 
Wolf, left the others and later surrendered.** The others 
continued on their way to the old Red Cloud Agency. The 
Twenty-third Infantry, under Major Alexander J. Dallas, 
pursued them from the south up through the sand hills 
across the Niobrara River until they were headed off on 


10 Grand Island, Nebraska. 

11 The official report of a commission appointed in Kansas to in- 
vestigate the raid of the Cheyenne through that state, listed thirty- 
two whites killed. There is no dependable record of how many, if 
any, were killed in Nebraska. 

12 Little Wolf and his band surrendered on March 25, 1879 to Lt. 
W. P. Clark at the Cheyenne camp west of the Little Missouri River 
and were taken to Fort Keogh, Montana. 
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the north by troops from the Third Cavalry. They en- 
trenched themselves on Chadron Creek about eighteen miles 
from Camp Sheridan. A mountain howitzer sent from that 
post, soon dislodged them and they were induced on October 
24 to give up their arms and were taken to Fort Robinson. 
There the forty-nine men and one hundred women and chil- 
dren were confined in an old building. They however, man- 
aged to get ten rifles and ten pistols into the prison by 
taking them apart and having the women and children con- 
ceal the pieces and ammunition in their clothing. An at- 
tempt was made to separate Wild Hog from his people, 
without success. They barricaded the windows and doors, 
and that night, January 9, 1879, made a dash for freedom. 
Some of them were shot down while crossing the parade 
ground. Dull Knife was wounded in the leg and escaped to 
Pine Ridge. The others fortified themselves among the 
rocks (with what was left of the rifles and pistols) and 
did not surrender to Troops A, C, E, F, H and L, Third 
Cavalry, until not a man was left alive and very few women 
and children were not wounded. Of the one hundred and 
fifty-odd confined, sixty-four were killed, fifty-eight were 
taken to the Pine Ridge Agency, twenty-one sent back to 
the Indian Territory and seven others were supposed killed 
as they could not be otherwise accounted for. Probably one 
hundred soldiers, fully armed, were engaged and eleven of 
them were killed or died of their wounds. Captain Henry 
W. Wessels, Jr., Third Cavalry, and nine enlisted men were 
wounded. The prisoners passed through Sheridan on their 
way to Pine Ridge, and remained there over the night of 
March 15, 1879. This was my brother Frank’s birthday, 
and on writing of the affair years later, he gave his im- 
pression of the “Cheyenne Affair.”* 


18“The most pitiable sight I ever saw was nearly fifty women 
and children, many of them suffering from wounds, who were being 
taken to Pine Ridge Agency after the Cheyenne Affair of 1878-79. 
They stopped several days at Camp Sheridan where father was sta- 
tioned. He dressed their wounds and we took them cakes and sweets 
and such other foods that the soldiers did not have to give them. 
The oldest boy could not have been over fourteen years old and he 
was badly wounded .. . What a glorious victory over a handful of 
helpless people, all in the cause of progress!” 
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The burden of entertaining fell upon mother but, as 
usual, she was equal to the occasion. 


The troops that came to the Post during the Cheyenne 
affair were entertained by us and at every meal we sat 
down with five or six officers at the table. In about two 
weeks time we had the pleasure of having forty or more 
officers of different regiments. Besides Major Dallas, there 
were Bvt. Lt. Col. Caleb H. Carlton, Major, Third Cavalry; 
ist Lts. John C. Thompson and George W. Baxter, Third 
Cavalry; Bvt. Lt. Col. Joseph C. Tilford, Major Seventh 
Cavalry; Bvt. Col. Frederick W. Benteen, Captain, Twenty- 
first Infantry; 1st Lt. Ezra B. Fuller, Seventh Cavalry; 
Capt. Myles Moylan, 1st Lts. Charles C. DeRudio, Winfield 
S. Edgerly, George D. Wallace, Charles A. Varnum, Luther 
R. Hare, Ernest A. Garlington, 2nd Lts. Herbert J. Slocum 
and George A. Dodd, all of the Third Cavalry; 2nd Lt. Lea 
Febiger, Twenty-third Infantry. 1st Lt. Victor Biart, As- 
sistant Surgeon, was with the Infantry. The night before 
he arrived, having only his saddle blanket to sleep under, 
he crawled into the ambulance to share the blanket covering 
the corpse of a soldier who had been accidently shot by a 
comrade. 


Woman’s Dress, an Oglala Sioux, was one of the scouts 
during this “affair” at Fort Robinson and was wounded at 
the rifle pits. For his services he was retained afterward 
on the pay roll and father examined him for reinlistment 
every six months. He gave father his “coups”, which were 
pictures in colors of all the great feats of his life, beginning 
when he was a boy and stole a horse from another tribe, 
and ending with the wound he received at Fort Robinson. 
This record was lost with all the rest of our pictures and 
notes of the Sioux, in the San Francisco fire. 


Once we had Lt. Gen. Philip Sheridan with us. When 
he took our Philip upon his knee, he looked up question- 
ingly, so I told him I was on the other side during the Civil 
War, and our boy was not named after him. 


With the Pine Ridge Agency so near we were not so 
isolated as we had been before it was established, as a daily 
buckboard carrying mail kept us in touch with the people 
over there. For a time it was driven by a man who had 
gone east about a year before, with his pockets full of 
money, got married, went on his wedding trip in a private 
railroad car, came back west, soon went broke and was 
glad to carry the mail from Robinson to the Agency. He 
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wore a high white hat and had streamers of gay ribbons 
on his whip. Characters of all descriptions soon began to 
appear and it was not long before the first showman drove 
in with his wife in a brand new buggy. He was a sleight 
of hand artist, very clever, but there was not yet interest 
enough for that sort of entertainment for him to make a 
living. The first drummer in the country came up out of 
the river bottom one day just as father started out grouse 
hunting. He was riding very fast and looked very pale. As 
he reached father he asked if his gun was loaded, saying 
that he was unarmed and a cowboy was chasing him to kill 
him. Father removed the shells from his gun, replacing 
them with some loaded with buckshot and dropped it over 
his arm, so that when the cowboy rode up he had him cov- 
ered. Motioning the cowboy to go on, he informed the 
drummer that he was simply playing with him. But it 
proved far from play, for the cowboy soon returned and, 
jerking out his revolver, leaned over with a wicked leer to 
strike the tip of the frightened drummer’s nose with its 
muzzle. With that, father called to the Sergeant of the 
Guard to arrest him, and then went to report to the com- 
manding officer what he had done. The drummer went as 
fast as he could to the railroad station and sent up a war- 
rant from the civil authorities. It was timely, as the cow- 
boy was wanted both in Texas and Mississippi for killing 
several men, and we learned afterward that he was con- 
victed of the crimes of murder and hung in Mississippi. 


After the Indians located at Pine Ridge, some cattle- 
men drove in their herds and assumed control of the ranges 
with a pretty tough lot of men, some of whom came into 
the country to hide away from justice. There were fre- 
quent shooting scrapes, after which father’s services were 
always in demand. Horse thieves were numerous and the 
Indians had to keep close watch over their mounts. Road 
agents were not uncommon, and one of them, “Lame 
Johnny”, who had robbed a stage lone-handed and was ac- 
cused of several killings, was arrested for stealing Indian 
horses. The sheriff and a posse were enroute with him 
from Sheridan to Deadwood when a crowd from the latter 
place took him from them and lynched him on what is now 
known as “Lame Johnny’s Creek”. We learned that his 
mother in the east had offered a large reward for the arrest 
of the men who murdered her boy, probably not knowing 
that he was a desperate character. Another desperado, the 
son of a judge, who went by the name of King, had been 
well brought up, but after leaving Texas had killed a man, 
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was shot in self defense by one of the sons of Irwin, his 
employer, in a bunk-house about twelve miles from Sheri- 
dan. Father had treated him for wounds several times be- 
fore, but this'one proved fatal. 


We celebrated the Fourth of July 1879, as had never 
done before in that country. We invited the officers and 
soldiers at Fort Robinson; Dr. McGillycuddy, the Agent at 
Pine Ridge, and his employees; the Indians, among whom 
were Red Cloud (Mah-pi-ya-sha), American Horse (Wasi- 
chu-unka shun-ka), Young Man Afraid Of His Horse (Ta- 
shun-kako-pi-ya) and several minor chiefs, and the men on 
the cattle ranges about us. Great roasts of beef, dozens of 
loaves of bread, pot after pot of coffee, large kettles of 
soup, which was almost a stew, were prepared for the In- 
dians. We had at our table the Agent, the Surgeon from 
Robinson, the Missionaries, and as many of the employees 
from the agency as we could accommodate. After we fin- 
ished our dinner, finding the chiefs on the gallery, we had 
them come in for ice cream and cake. With old Red Cloud™ 
(whom father had treated for tape worm, which was quite 
common among the Indians due to eating raw beef) were 
American Horse, Young Man Afraid (Whom father ad- 
dressed as Ta-shun-kako),** Three Bears, Long Dog and 
Red Dog, all of whom thought a great deal of father. When 
asked if they wanted anything more they pointed to the 
chicken and beef. These we gave them and then they asked 
for soup, with which they finished their meal. They had 
already gorged themselves to the apparent limit, but it 
would not have been good form for them to leave until they 
had consumed everything in sight. 


After dinner the programme for the day was contin- 
ued. A three mile hurdle race came next, and Long Dog, 
who came in first, as he sank down on the grass said, “No 


14 Red Cloud, in appreciation for the doctor’s frequent visits and 
services, gave him a Navajo blanket which is still in the Corbusier 
family. It is very plain with alternating black, grey and red stripes 
which have not faded in the least, even after the usage given it for 
over fifty years. It is one of the few relics remaining from the Camp 
Sheridan period. 

15 Grace Hebard, Wyoming historian, and others, have translated 
this name as Young Man Afraid of His Horse. Dr. Corbusier main- 
tained that the name should be divided Tasunka Koki-pape which 
shows the plural form of horses. The meaning is difficult to express 
in exact English, but Young Man Afraid, like Dick Washakie, was a 
lover of spirited horses and trained them to quick movements and 
mean traits. Thus, the nature of the horses he rode is the significant 
part of the name. Dr. Corbusier translated the name “Young Man, 
Even His Horses are Feared.” 
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run good to-day, heap eat dinner doctor’s house’”—or words 
to that effect. He came in far, far ahead of all the others, 
but had not understood that he must jump the hurdles. 
These Indians were not good jumpers and high jumps were 
out of the question. Besides foot and horse races, there 
were wheel-barrow and sack races, climbing a greased pole, 
catching a greased pig and a tug of war. This latter was 
the cowboys against the soldiers, who could not move the 
former after they had dug the big rowels of their spurs 
into the ground, and the soldiers finally gave in. We had 
prizes for the winners and had to make up a special purse 
for Long Dog. At night there were fireworks followed by 
minstrels given by the enlisted men. Many of our soldiers 
were Irish, and their rich brogue mingled with fine voices, 
made the old, old songs the more beautiful. The show was 
followed by a dance in which the squaws did the best they 
knew how, but the supper afterwards, was to them a grand 
success. After again eating all they could, they gathered 
and carried away in their shirts and blankets, every scrap 
that was left. It did not seem possible that human beings 
could eat so much. Some of the cowboys had ridden eighty 
miles to celebrate the Fourth and pronounced it the best 
day of their lives, as they had never seen such sports be- 
fore. 


The Indians frequently came to the Post and among 
the occasional visitors was “Three Bears”, whom Captain 
Crawford always received very cordially and never per- 
mitted him to go away empty handed. The Indian had 
saved his life when he was ordered by the commanding 
officer of Fort Robinson to go with thirty cavalrymen to 
the relief of the Indian Agent at Red Cloud Agency, who 
had declared his intention to raise a flag pole, and the In- 
dians, saying he should not fly a flag over them, had cut 
into pieces the pole he had brought from the hills, and 
were making threatening demonstrations. On the approach 
of the soldiers, the Oglalas drew up in front of the gates of 
the palisades, probably a thousand of them fully armed.‘ 
The Captain informed them that he had been ordered to go 
inside, and requested them to stand aside that he might 
obey the order. There was dead silence for a few moments 
and then could be heard the cocking of their guns, where- 
upon Three Bears called to his band and, separating from 
the others, they followed him as he rode through the gate, 
making a passage way for the troops to enter. Whenever 
the Captain went over to the Agency he would take jams, 
jellies, candies and cakes and go personally to give them 
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to the family of Three Bears. Mother too had occasion to 
remember Three Bears and recalled that once, when there 
was a disturbance at the Agency, he hastened to the Post to 
assure her that no harm would come to them. 


There was one Indian, however, who was an insistent 
beggar. “Two Lance” would come in his spring wagon 
holding an umbrella over himself with one hand and a palm 
leaf fan, in summer, in the other hand, while his wife drove 
the team of ponies. Two Lance, Mrs. Two Lance and the 
three children would first begin a search for Captain Craw- 
ford, who, after many of their visits, tried to hide from 
them. He came to our quarters and sat for a long time. 
But when he returned, there they were still on his gallery 
—most of them asleep. So they received what they came 
after—coffee, sugar, tobacco, bakers bread and sweets. He 
laughed very heartily when he told us how they had trapped 
him. 


In June 1879, about the time that the sun was farthest 
north, the Oglalas held their customary yearly ceremony 
known as the Sun-Dance, and we all went over to Pine 
Ridge to witness it. Efforts had been made to have the 
Indians discontinue it,’* but the whites had given them no 
better method of communing with the spirit world and the 
sun, the source of all life, so they continued to worship in 
their own fashion. 


We arrived very early on the plain east of the Agency 
where the great tribal circle of tepees, each band in its 
proper place, was assembled.'’ Several mounted men in 
their war bonnets of eagle feathers reaching nearly to the 
ground, seemed to be delivering messages as they passed 
from the south around the circle west, thence north and 
finally east. After watching the people preparing to leave 
their camps to attend the commemorations, we drove to a 
large circular enclosure of poles, branches of trees and can- 
vas, having an opening only to the east. Then, seeing many 
moving south, we followed them to the hills and seated our- 
selves near the summit of one that overlooked a grove of 
trees not very far away. Very soon we heard the chanting 
of many voices as a long line of mounted warriors in their 
war bonnets, war shirts and blue leggings trimmed in vari- 


16In 1881 Dr. Valentine McGillycuddy, Indian Agent at Pine 
Ridge, ordered the torture features of the dance eliminated, and that 
year the Oglala held their last great Sun Dance. 

17 This was the famous Sun Dance Plain at Pine Ridge where 
for a number of years the Oglala held these ceremonial dances. 
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ous colors came in view. Behind them and slightly to their 
right came other lines of mounted men until there were at 
least a thousand all told. They dismounted and after them 
followed their women and children, some on horse back, 
some in wagons and others leading ponies hauling travois 
which held their babes. Large drums were brought for- 
ward and placed upon the ground, each one being sur- 
rounded by five or six men and women. We were on the 
east and extreme left of the line and only a few feet from 
one of the bands. After all the men had seated themselves, 
the chanting was resumed, accompanied by the beating of 
the drums, the high pitched voices of the women mingling 
with the deeper tones of the men. Occasionally the singing 
would stop and a man would rise and count a coup, which, 
when ended, would be followed by the triumphant yelling 
of the people and quick beating of the drums. A “coup” is 
a deed of prowess of which a warrior boasts; it may be a 
horse stealing trip, or the killing of an enemy. There was 
one very tall, spare Indian, well known to us, named No 
Flesh who when he counted a coup and yelled, showed his 
very white teeth between his thin lips, and the expression 
on his withered face was as if he were relating some hor- 
rible act of barbarity. 


A slender, straight tree about twenty-five feet high, 
was selected at the foot of a hill on the far side of the valley 
and women approached to lay their hands on it, a declara- 
tion that they had led irreproachable lives during the past 
year. But before they were permitted to do this they were 
caused to face the gathering and the men were challenged 
to come forward and declare if any of the women had led 
unclean lives. None had in this case but we knew of one 
squaw who was accused and the other women proceeded to 
beat her terribly. The tree was then cut down by men and 
women, and when it had fallen, cleared of its branches ex- 
cept near the top, where a few were allowed to remain. It 
was then taken to the enclosure, accompanied by horsemen 
who, when near by, dashed ahead as if elated at the success 
of some great undertaking. The tree was erected slightly 
east of the circle (oval) and a fetish wrapped in a bunch 
of sage, fastened high up, and under this was suspended 
the figure of a man, about a foot long. Several rawhide 
ropes dangled from the top of the pole. 


When all was in readiness, father was very ceremoni- 
ously conducted to a spot near the south of the entrance in 
the shade of the brush and canvas, the rest of us trailing 
along behind him. After we were seated, a large drum was 
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placed in position near the entrance and surrounded by 
some six or eight men and women who began to chant, beat- 
ing time on the drum. 


Then entered the gaily dressed chiefs, and proceeding 
across the enclosure on the north, seated themselves at the 
west end, facing east. After a short ceremonial palaver, a 
few of the lesser chiefs arose and proceeded to the south 
and sat down in front of us. The eight or ten penitents, 
who were to undergo the ordeal, entered in single file soon 
afterward, the head one carrying in front of him the skull 
of a buffalo bull. They passed us, went to the west end and 
seated themselves in a row slightly north of the chiefs, plac- 
ing some sticks and the buffalo skull in front of them to 
form a sort of altar. 


Then Red Cloud (Ma-pi-ya-sha) arose in all his dig- 
nity and, facing the pole, looking up while supplicating the 
sun that their women might bear many boys; that the grass 
might be abundant; buffalo plentiful, and that they should 
have a great increase in their horses. This lasted probably 
a half hour. What a marvelous picture this would be as the 
great chief stretched out his powerful arms in supplication 
—his large hands opening and closing as he emphasized his 
prayer—his massive chest heaving as his deep voice bel- 
lowed out his plea to his gods. Tall as he was, to us seated 
below him he seemed like a giant whose every command 
should be obeyed. As his fervor rose, the chiefs back of 
him would now and then raise their arms and shout out in 
support of their particular desire. 


Then suddenly, as if cut off by some supreme force, 
the din ceased and complete silence seemed to reign for a 
few moments, and hardly a movement was visible among 
that vast crowd. It ended just as abruptly when the medi- 
cine men arose and proceeded directly to the south and, to 
the resumed accompaniment of drums and chanting, stopped 
there for a short chat. They repeated this ceremony at the 
west and then proceeded by way of the north to the east, 
where they stopped and conversed and secured some sand 
and a bundle of sticks. With these they swung around 
southerly to the center and deposited the sticks and sand 
at the foot of the pole. 


The dancing then began and was intended to last four 
days and four nights, during which time the dancers were 
to fast, neither eating or drinking, but they could smoke 
tobacco. It actually did not last more than three days, and 
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weakened toward the last day. As the din of the chanting 
again increased a candidate was led to the altar where he 
counted a coup and started to dance. Always facing the 
east and looking up at the pole and into the sun, until it 
had passed the meridian, each with a whistle between his 
lips (made from the leg bone of a turkey) to blow short 
blasts while keeping time with his feet, moved forward and 
back hour after hour, until too exhausted to stand up. When 
one would fall, a great yelling would take place and the 
drums be beaten the harder and faster. We had planned to 
stay a short time but were so fascinated with the weird 
ceremony that the day was gone and the tribal fires lighted 
before we realized the time had passed. 


The dance proceeded. Finally, toward the end of the 
day, a medicine man picked one husky warrior and, taking 
hold of a fold of the skin of the breast, he forced through 
a knife, making two slits about an inch long with a half 
inch of flesh and skin between. Through this slit he passed 
a stout wooden skewer and fastened it to one of the ropes 
attached to the pole. This completed, the warrior sank to 
his knees, or more properly, sat down on his heels, strain- 
ing slightly on the cord as he leaned back. His eyes were 
closed, with his head tilted back and both arms stretched 
out before him. In a few moments the eyes were suddenly 
opened and as suddenly closed. Then the eyes were slowly 
opened as his arms were raised jerkingly above his head, 
at the same time increasing the strain upon the rope and 
by its use raising the body to a standing position. His 
whole body begins to tremble as the wailing and drumming 
again increases. Quick as a flash the dance begins and con- 
tinues at a furious rate for an interminable time until the 
dancer faints exhausted, while the blood runs down his 
body. With this the crowd goes wild, and as he rises to 
dance again the din is deafening. Each time as he sinks to 
the earth he throws his arms across his abdomen with a 
clutching motion and jerks them back as if tearing himself 
open. At length a medicine man approached and examined 
the wound, and when the brave made the next attempt to 
free himself, he broke loose and fell to the ground, among 
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the wild cheering and chanting of the multitude.** During 
the whole time a fire was kept burning at the east side of 
the pole, and when it needed replenishing, a man would 
come in with wood, count a coup, and lay it on the fire. 


About noon, food was brought in for the onlookers. We 
of course partook of some of it, and when the dog meat 
came around, Lieutenant Charles G. Starr, First Infantry, 
said he would eat some if I would, so we each ate a small 
piece. Father and our boys ate it without a demur, as if 
born to the taste—smacking their lips in approved Indian 
fashion. To have done otherwise would have been a grave 
breach of etiquette. 


In the interval between dancing, horses were given 
away by the dancers and others. Sometimes the horse was 
brought in but oftener sticks were given as pledges, to be 
reclaimed afterward. When a poor old woman received a 
horse she would cry out praise for the donor and say that 
he was a very brave man, for a man is not considered brave 
by them unless he is good to the poor, no matter what feats 
of daring he may have performed. The dancers underwent 
this sort of penance for some favor or mercy they had re- 
ceived. At the end of the dance the men were given sips of 
water from a buffalo horn to break their fast.** 


18 Dr. Corbusier recorded the minutest details of this dance and 
wrote out some dozen interpretations of it by various participants. 
There seemed to be no set story except the ever predominant in- 
fluence of the sun as the source of life. Each narrator might have 
several versions according to his particular need or desire at the 
time of the dance. Much white man superstition was mingled with 
the Indian. 

Chief Red Cloud related one of his versions to Dr. Corbusier. 
He explained it thus:— 

It is night, he kneels facing the east, he opens his eyes and the 
glare hurts them. He opens them again and, realizing it is the sun, 
rises to ask it for plenty of boys, plenty of game and success in war. 
He has trembled in fear of the Great Spirit but begins to boast of 
his own strength and fearlessness and stands ready to prove it, but 
can not break loose from the fetters—the cord being symbolic of the 
restraints imposed upon him. He tugs at the rope and it hurts, but 
he does not flinch—he is a brave man. He tears at his body . . . The 
Great Spirit is satisfied only when he breaks loose or faints. 

A childish narrative, short, in the writing, but long in the Indian 
way of telling. 

19 Dr. Corbusier remained with the camp day and night making 
extensive notes and translating from Indian to English most of the 
chants and ceremonies. These notes, together with much other valu- 
able data including several Winter Counts, were lost in a fire in San 
Francisco. Other Winter Counts collected by Dr. Corbusier were pre- 
served, however, and may be seen as published in the 4th, 6th and 
10th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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The pleasant though restricted life of the family at 
Sheridan was as usual, to be brought to an abrupt end by 
emergency hurry up orders. The Doctor was ordered to 
proceed post haste to Fort Laramie to join Troops H and K 
of the Third Cavalry, and accompany them to Washakie, 
Wyoming. Again they hurriedly packed and as they moved 
out, Assistant Surgeon Grimes moved in to relieve father. 
Early in the morning of April 27, 1880 they started so as 
to make the drive of forty miles to Fort Robinson. They 
remained over one day with Assistant Surgeon Wm. B. 
Brewster, while their baggage wagon continued on to make 
in two days the distance they would drive in one. Robinson 
was garrisoned by several troops of the Third Cavalry 
under command of Bvt. Lieut. Col. Frederick Van Vliet, 
Captain, Third Cavalry. Under him were Captains Peter 
D. Vroom and Joseph Lawson, and First Lieut. Albert D. 
King. 


We left Robinson in a large, brand new ambulance, 
drawn by six fine horses. The traditional “army blue” was 
of a darker hue than usual, and set off by a still darker 
stripe around the body. It was upholstered in bright leather 
and had pockets in which to place small articles that one 
might need on a long drive. The side curtains were of very 
heavy leather and fastened by large snaps. Along the sides 
of these were a number of beckets and tie-straps, for use 
when the curtains were taken off for flys or ground cloths. 
Leather was evidently an eastern idea as it soon dried out 
and crumbled in the western climate and had to be replaced 
by canvas. 


We crossed White River some eighteen or twenty times 
and were enjoying the rugged scenery on both sides when, 
on going down the cut through which the road again led to 
the river, our driver ran the wheels of the rear side up 
onto the bank and upset us into the water. He was thrown 
under the heavy leather curtains of the vehicle, and Frank 
who sat next to him, along with him. Father, who was also 
on the front seat, was hurled forward and the front wheel 
was dragging over his legs when he felt the reins in the 
water, grabbed them and hung on as the horses pulled him 
out, and he was able to stop them. He called to Louie, who 
was miraculously on her feet, to run to the horses’ heads, 
and then went to rescue Frank. As he raised the top of the 
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ambulance the driver called out; “The boy is all right”, and 
helped to extricate him and himself from the water by get- 
ting his shoulders between the top and a small log upon 
which the uprights had been broken. He had held Frank’s 
head above the water against the leather curtain which I 
had tried in vain to unfasten. I climbed out as fast as I 
could and helped the children to the far bank. The river 
was narrow and not over a foot and a half deep, but was 
made a little deeper by the ambulance damming it back. We 
were of course all soaked through. I undressed the children 
as fast as I could and wrapped them in a buffalo robe which 
had escaped much wetting. There was a very cold wind 
blowing but fortunately the sun was shining and we were 
somewhat sheltered from the wind by the hills which were 
close by on each side. We were sixteen or eighteen miles 
from Robinson and our baggage wagon was nearly as far 
ahead of us. Our driver was badly bruised and lay in a half 
drunken stupor. He hadn’t shown any signs of intoxication 
until he came to the last and worst crossing, the twenty- 
second, I believe. 


One of father’s ankles was swelling and became very 
painful, so Louie was the only able bodied one that could go 
for relief. Father mounted her bareback astride of what 
he thought the best horse and gave her a note to Col. Van 
Vliet explaining our predicament. On reaching the Post 
she stopped long enough at the stables to call out that Frank 
had been drowned and father had broken a leg. The ride 
was a tragic experience for her and she was sore, physically 
and mentally for a long time. The Colonel came to our as- 
sistance, bringing the Post Surgeon, eight enlisted men and 
another ambulance. By the time they reached us the driver 
had sobered up considerably and our clothes were dry. 
Father’s leg was put in splints; the ambulance hauled out 
of the water to be taken back. We changed to the relief 
ambulance to continue our journey, but with only four 
mules for our driver to manage. It was a sad, sad sight as 
we drove up one bank to see our beautiful new ambulance 
disappear over the other. It was long after dark before we 
came to the camp that our wagon and escort had made in 
compliance with orders to wait for us, and we were glad to 
get into our tent and go to sleep. 
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THE WAR CLUB OF SITTING BULL 
THE OGLALA 


BY HARRY H. ANDERSON 


NE of the more noteworthy items in the Nelson A. 
Miles Collection of Indian artifacts belonging to the 
Museum of the American Indian in New York City 

is a lever action Henry repeating rifle bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Sitting Bull from the President for Bravery and 
Friendship.” The Sitting Bull to whom this rifle was given 
was a headman of the Oglala Sioux, and as much a friend 
to the white man as his more widely known namesake, the 
Hunkpapa Sitting Bull, was an enemy. On November 24, 
1874, in the so-called “Flag Pole Affair” at old Red Cloud 
Agency near Fort Robinson, the Oglala Sitting Bull per- 
formed one of the significant acts of “bravery and friend- 
ship” for which he was awarded the engraved repeater by 


1 This contrast is emphasized in Mari Sandoz, “There Were Two 
Sitting Bulls,” Blue Book Magazine (November, 1949), pp. 58-64. 
This article may be found also in Hostiles and Friendlies: Selected 
Short Writings of Mari Sandoz (Lincoln, 1959). 





Harry H. Anderson, who will be remembered as a former 
contributor to this magazine, is presently Assistant Secre- 
tary of the South Dakota State Historical Society. 
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President Ulysses S. Grant. And interestingly enough, this 
reward, in the form of one unusual weapon, was a recogni- 
tion of services rendered with another very distinctive in- 
strument of combat—Sitting Bull’s famous three bladed 
war club. 


Eye witness accounts of the Flag Pole Affair, one of 
the several wild riots that took place at Red Cloud Agency 
in 1873 and 1874, include descriptions of the Sitting Bull 
war club. This incident had its beginnings in an attempt 
by the Red Cloud agent, Dr. J. J. Saville, to set up a flag 
pole inside the agency stockade. A considerable force of 
Northern Indians, the non-agency hunting bands who had 
come to winter on free government beef, entered the stock- 
ade to destroy the pine trunk that was to fly the national 
standard. Agent Saville’s attempts to prevent the Northern 
warriors from chopping the pole to pieces proved fruitless, 
and he sent an appeal for assistance to nearby Fort Rob- 
inson. 


In his haste, the excited Saville neglected to emphasize 
to the military authorities either the violent attitude dis- 
played by the Indians or the large number of warriors in- 
volved in the demonstration. Only a single troop of cavalry 
was sent to Saville’s aid. Before this detachment could 
reach the agency it was surrounded by a huge crowd of 
angry Sioux who shouted insults at the soldiers and did 
everything possible to provoke them into firing and pre- 
cipitating an engagement. A fight was narrowly averted 
by the intervention of the agency Sioux. These Oglalas, 
permanent residents at Red Cloud Agency, beat back the 
Northern Indians with war clubs, whips, and gun butts, and 
opened a path for the soldiers to reach the stockade.? 


Among the leaders of the Agency Indians was Sitting 
Bull, a headman of the Oglala Kiyuksa band. Billy Gar- 
nett, Sioux mixed-blood and long time interpreter at Pine 


2For a more complete account of this incident and the other 
difficulties caused by the Northern Indians at Red Cloud Agency 
from 1871 to 1875, see George E. Hyde, Red Cloud’s Folk (Norman, 
1937), 197-229, and Roger T. Grange, “Fort Robinson, Outpost on the 
Plains,” Nebraska History, 39 (September, 1959), 193-208. 
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Ridge Agency, was present at the time, and some years 
later gave the following description of the incident: 

Just then the Minor Sitting Bull appeared on the scene with 

his three knives on a sweeping handle. He was knocking 


men and horses right and left with the power of a giant and 
commanding the Indians to scatter and depart from the 


agency.’ 

All accounts of the dispersal of the northern Indians 
place emphasis on the strength and personal courage dis- 
played by Sitting Bull. Yet considerable credit for his ef- 
fectiveness must be given to the weapon he used. Two other 
old residents of Pine Ridge Reservation who were at the 
Red Cloud Stockade during the Flag Pole Affair confirm 
Garnett’s description of the war club. According to Rich- 
ard Stirk, Sitting Bull “had a big knife—a long handle 
about three feet long with 3 blades in it.” Ben Tibbitts also 
referred to the weapon as “a long knife—3 or 4 blades in a 
long handle.’’* 


The summer following the Flag Pole Affair, in June, 
1875, Sitting Bull was a member of a large delegation of 
Oglalas and other Sioux who were summoned to Washing- 
ton for conferences regarding the proposed relinquishment 
of the Black Hills by the Indians. While in the capital, in 
recognition of his support of Agent Saville and as an ex- 
ample to the other Sioux leaders, Sitting Bull was pre- 
sented with the engraved rifle by the President.® 


Barely a year and a half later Sitting Bull was killed, 
and ironically it was this weapon that placed him in the 
situation which resulted in his death. In the fall of 1876, 
when a government commission came to Red Cloud Agency 
with the treaty taking the Powder River and Black Hills 
country from the Sioux, Sitting Bull rebelled at the pre- 


8 Ricker Papers, Tablet No. 2, Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Interview by Judge E. S. Ricker with Billy Garnett at Cane Creek, 
South Dakota, January 10, 1907. 

4Ricker Papers, Tablet No. 8, Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Interviews by Judge Ricker with Richard Stirk at his home north of 
White River in South Dakota, November 10, 1906, and with Ben 
Tibbitts at his home north of White River and 18 miles above In- 
terior, South Dakota, November 12, 1906. 

5 New York Tribune, June 7, 1875. 
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tension of the commissioners that this agreement would be 
beneficial to the Indians. He angrily broke up one meeting 
with the government representatives by driving the Sioux 
chiefs out of the council room with the same three bladed 
knife he had used during the Flag Pole Affair. A short 
time previous to this, the engraved rifle had been loaned 
to a friend going to the hostile Sioux camp of Crazy Horse, 
and now Sitting Bull, disgusted with the situation at the 
agency, set out for the northern country to get back his 
rifle.°® 

When Sitting Bull reached the Crazy Horse village, 
then located on the lower Yellowstone between the mouths 
of the Tongue and Powder rivers, he found considerable 
sentiment in the camp for ending the current hostilities 
with the whites, the so-called Sioux War of 1876. Sitting 
Bull agreed to lead a delegation into the military canton- 
ment at the mouth of Tongue river to see what terms the 
Army was prepared to offer. As the peace party ap- 
proached the post, they were met by a number of their 
hereditary enemies, the Crows, who were then serving as 
scouts for the Army. After a preliminary exhibition of 
friendship, the Crows treacherously fired upon the Sioux, 
murdering Sitting Bull and four others in the advance 
party.’ 


6 Billy Garnett Interview, loc. cit. Sitting Bull’s actions at the 
Black Hills councils were the subject of a report by Colonel R. S. 
Mackenzie, commanding officer at Fort Robinson, to his superiors, 
Generals George Crook and P. H. Sheridan. See George W. Many- 
penny, Our Indian Wards (Cincinnati, 1880), 355, 356. Manypenny, 
who was a member of the treaty commission, denies Sitting Bull 
performed any acts of a violent nature or that he broke up the 
council. However, Billy Garnett, an interpreter at the council, gives 
much the same account of the incident in his interview as does 
Colonel Mackenzie’s report. Garnett also is the source for the state- 
ment that Sitting Bull left the agency to get back his rifle. The 
New York Sun, April 21, 1877, contained a letter from Red Cloud 
Agency which reported that Sitting Bull had been sent to the Crazy 
Horse camp by General Crook in an attempt to get the hostiles to 
surrender. “Peace-talkers” were sent out by the Army both before 
and after Sitting Bull’s departure, but in view of the charges by 
Colonel Mackenzie, it is highly unlikely that Sitting Bull served in 
such a capacity. 

t Army and Navy Journal, February 3, 1877. 
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Colonel Nelson A. Miles was commanding officer at the 
Tongue river post, and he acquired Sitting Bull’s engraved 
rifle after the killing. The rifle was part of the Miles Col- 
lection given to the Museum of the American Indian by the 
Miles family in 1929. 


The other part of the Oglala Sitting Bull’s distinctive 
armament, the three bladed war club, attracted the interest 
of the present writer several years ago after the examina- 
tion of a collection of photographs taken at Fort Laramie 
in 1868. Two of these Fort Laramie views depict a group 
of white men and Indians, including one warrior identified 
as “Packs the Drum.’ In several contemporary accounts, 
Packs the Drum (or Drumpacker) is recorded as an alias 
of Sitting Bull the Oglala.* These two pictures, therefore, 
provided views of Sitting Bull at a much earlier age than 
had previously been available. 


The photographs, however, are even more significant 
because they show Sitting Bull holding a war club of par- 
ticular construction—a handle at the end of which were 
fixed two knife blades. At first it appeared that this was 
the celebrated war club used by Sitting Bull at the time of 
the Flag Pole Affair, but upon careful examination, impor- 
tant inconsistencies were noted. First, the weapon in the 
photos appeared to be only a little over two feet in length, 


8 Mrs. Margaret Blaker, Archivist of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, kindly supplied copies of the two photos in question. 
They first appeared in Merrill Mattes, “The Sutler’s Store at Fort 
Laramie,” Annals of Wyoming, XVIII (July, 1946), 134, 135, and 
later in Martin F. Schmitt and Dee Brown, Fighting Indians of the 
West (New York, 1948), 36. The originals are in the W. S. Harney 
Collection of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. The identi- 
fications were secured by Mr. Walter Mason Camp from elderly in- 
formants, both white and Indian, on the Sioux reservations in 1918. 

® The Garnett interview states that Sitting Bull “also had the 
name Drum Carrier.” White Bull, a nephew of the Hunkpapa Sitting 
Bull, told Stanley Vestal that the Indian called Young Sitting Bull 
who was killed at the Tongue river post (later Fort Keogh) was 
also known as Drumpacker. Stanley Vestal, New Sources of Indian 
History (Norman, 1934), 182. Finally, in the testimony taken during 
the investigation of affairs at Red Cloud Agency under Agent Sa- 
ville, there are references to the headmen at the agency, including 
“The One that Carried the Drum” (so called by the trader Jules 
Ecoffey). Report of the Red Cloud Investigation Committee (Wash- 
ington, 1875), 216. 
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while Garnett, Stirk, and Tibbitts all had the distinct im- 
pression that it was longer, Stirk saying about three feet. 
More important, these descriptions all mentioned three 
blades. The club in the photos showed only two. Since the 
Indian in the photos had been identified as Drumpacker or 
Sitting Bull and he was holding a war club of this unusual 
type, it seemed that perhaps the recollections of Judge 
Ricker’s informants were at fault. 


A chance inquiry to the Museum of the American In- 
dian where the Sitting Bull rifle is displayed brought the 
surprising reply that the Miles Collection did in fact con- 
tain a war club in the form of knife blades fixed in a 
wooden handle. A photo which followed vindicated the 
memories of Garnett, Stirk, and Tibbitts, for the weapon 
was exactly as they described it, a long sweeping handle 
into the end of which were fixed at 90° angles three very 
wicked looking Green River blades.*° This was the Sitting 
Bull war club that had been used in the Flag Pole Affair. 
It had come into the possession of Colonel Miles in Decem- 
ber, 1876, but apparently its uniqueness had not been fully 
appreciated because of the even more unusual nature of the 
other Sitting Bull weapon, the engraved repeating rifle. 


The war club was fashioned from a piece of board 
varying from ¥%” to 34” in thickness. Its overall length is 
40”. The width at the handle grip is 1 and 4%”, and 1 and 
3%” at the upper end. Three 6” Green River blades are in- 
serted into the heavier end. Attached to the handle are 
three grizzly bear claws and a rawhide trailer onto which 
are sewed a number of brass trade bells. 


As for the war club in the Fort Laramie photographs, 
it clearly was an earlier version of the weapon used with 
devestating affect by Sitting Bull to establish his reputa- 
tion as a leader among the Oglala warriors. An approxi- 
mate estimate of the size of this 1868 model can be ob- 


10 Frederick J. Dockstader, Director of the Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian to the present writer, February 13, 1959. I am indebted 
to Mr. Dockstader for permitting me to examine the war club during 
a visit to the museum in March, 1960. 
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tained from a careful examination of the photographs." It 
takes little imagination to appreciate why this and the im- 
proved pattern of 1874 was so effective in the hands of as 
courageous a warrior as Sitting Bull. 


In view of his strong friendship for the white man, it 
seems more than unfortunate that Sitting Bull’s accom- 
plishments have not been properly appreciated, particularly 
in view of the notoriety afforded the less peaceably inclined 
of his fellow tribesmen such as Red Cloud, Crazy Horse, 
and the Hunkpapa Sitting Bull. Yet, small consolation 
though it may be, more is known about the personal weap- 
ons of Sitting Bull the Oglala, his engraved rifle and now 
his three bladed war club, than of those belonging to any 
other notable personality among the Indians of the great 
plains. 


11 The 1868 club was made from a cut-down gun stock. This 
was the most common type of knife-club weapon used by the Amer- 
ican Indians. 
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Author's sketch comparing Sitting Bull’s War Clubs 


Below—Exhibit from Museum of the American Indian, 
containing the three bladed Club 









a. 


Picture at Fort Laramie, 1868. Packs a Drum or Sitting Bull 
third from left. Note the War Club he holds 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


A University of Nebraska Press project, the Bison Se- 
ries, a series of paper back books, mostly reprints of out of 
print works, provide a signal service to readers interested 
in Nebraska and the Plains region. Since its origination in 
October, 1960 these books of exceptional importance to the 
plains have been released: 


Mildred R. Bennett, The World of Willa Cather 
J. Frank Doble, The Voice of the Coyote 
Lilian L. Fitzpatrick, Nebraska Place Names 
John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt 

Alvin Johnson, Pioneer’s Progress 

James H. Kyner, End of Track 

Mari Sandoz, Crazy Horse 


All of the above are well known and have been ade- 
quately reviewed and evaluated before. In several cases the 
Bison edition has improved on the original printing by an 
introduction, the addition of explanatory notes, or other 
devices. In the case of Nebraska Place Names, for example, 
the volume includes not only the information gathered by 
Miss Fitzpatrick, but selections from The Origin of Place 
Names of Nebraska by J. T. Link, thus placing the two 
available studies of Nebraska Place names in one book. 


Nebraska History will call the attention of its readers 
to new titles in this series pertinent to our area as they 
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appear. Original titles, or comparatively obscure titles, will 
be reviewed but reprints of major works will be called to 
your attention without a new review. The titles are avail- 
able from book dealers and from the University of Nebraska 
Press. They are priced from $1.45 to $1.85. 


General Ashley, The Overland Trail and South Pass, by 
Donald McKay Frost. (Barre Gazette, Barre, Massa- 
chusetts, 1960. 149 pp. with map insert. $5.00.) 


This slender volume, the distillation of many years of 
historical-geographical scholarship, will be treasured by 
connoisseurs of fur trade history. But it will also be ap- 
preciated by Nebraska citizens who value their heritage, 
for it clearly defines the role of General Ashley and his 
heroic company of fur trappers in the history of our state. 
In particular, this concerns the rediscovery and first effec- 
tive use of the Great Platte Route westward, from Fort 
Atkinson on the Missouri to the South Pass crossing of the 
Continental Divide. 


Much of Mr. Frost’s material, as he acknowledges, is 
not new. The epic of “Ashley’s men” was told first in 1902 
by Hiram Martin Chittenden in his classic three-volume 
American Fur Trade of the Far West. Frost’s contribution 
is a vigorous scholarly addendum to Chittenden, bringing 
to bear fresh data from three prime eyewitnesses—Daniel 
T. Potts, James Clyman, Jedediah S. Smith. 


Chittenden knew of the anonymous letter of 1826 in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer which is the first written descrip- 
tion of Yellowstone Park wonders, but it remained for 
Frost to identify the writer as a Pennsylvanian named 
Potts, who later died in a shipwreck in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Frost also discovered other revealing Potts letters in the 
Philadelphia Gazette and Daily Advertiser of 1827. 


James Clyman was not revealed until 1928 when his 
quaint journal was edited by Charles S. Camp. A frag- 
mentary journal of Jedediah Smith appeared in 1934. From 
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the scrutiny of these new materials, plus contemporary St. 
Louis news items, and a microscopic knowledge of western 
geography, Frost has forged a valuable synthesis. 


The Ashley-Henry voyages up the Missouri in 1822- 
1823; the disastrous encounter with the Arikaras; the in- 
volvement with General Leavenworth and troops from Fort 
Atkinson; the decision to go overland to trap the upper 
Green River valley (known to Major Henry from his ad- 
ventures of 1810-1811)—all this is traced in detail. Of par- 
ticular interest to Nebraskans are the 1824 exploits of Fitz- 
patrick, Clyman, Branch, and Stone in retracing the Platte 
River route from Independence Rock to Fort Atkinson; and 
General Ashley’s expedition of November 1824 from Fort 
Atkinson which led to the first summer rendezvous at 
Henry’s Fork. (These epic journeys remind us of the key 
role of Fort Atkinson, north of present Omaha, in explora- 
tion and fur trade history.) 


One might quarrel with Frost in identifying the classic 
Platte route as “the Overland Trail.’ Among western 
scholars this term applies specifically to the old stage route 
across southern Wyoming which later became the Union 
Pacific Railroad; and “Oregon Trail” better describes the 
Platte route. (See Rollins, The Discovery of the Oregon 
Trail, New York: Edward Eberstadt & Sons, 1935.) 


Also contrary to Frost, Fort Kiowa was above present 
Chamberlain, opposite Crow Creek, rather than “above 
White River.” (See South Dakota Historical Collections, 
Vol. XXIV, “Historic Sites in the Fort Randall Reservoir.”’) 


You might protest his unfortunate omission of Hiram 
Scott of “Scott’s Bluff” fame from the names of the heroic 
few that remained with Ashley after the battle of 1823. 
(See “Hiram Scott, Fur Trader” in the July-September 
1945 issue of Nebraska History.) 


But a few lapses do not seriously mar a scholarly gem. 
The Potts letters and Missouri news clippings are quoted 
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in full in the appendix. The Raisz map of the trappers’ 
routes is authoritative. 


National Park Service MERRILL J. MATTES 


The Indian War of 1864. By Captain Eugene F. Ware. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Clyde C. Walton. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. xix 483 pp. 
$7.50). 


In bringing out a new edition of this long out of print 
volume the Editor, Mr. Walton, and the St. Martin’s Press, 
have done a distinct service to students of American his- 
tory, particularly to those of the western frontier. In view 
of the plethora of books dealing with the Civil War it is 
refreshing to find a book such as this which is not con- 
cerned with the politics, diplomacy or personalities of that 
internecine struggle. It deals rather with a fringe area of 
that conflict, and a very small bit of the fringe. 


The 7th Iowa Cavalry, in which Eugene F. Ware 
served as a lieutenant, and for a few days as captain, never 
operated as a unit nor participated in any of the famous 
campaigns of the Civil War. Instead its services were con- 
fined to guarding a section of the Oregon Trail against the 
depredations of marauding Indians thus like the famous 
flower, wasting “its fragrance on the desert air” of the 
Great Plains and Mr. Ware presents the story of the ac- 
tivity of one company of that regiment. 


His is an unforgetable picture of the daily, largely 
monotonous, life of a body of troops, far removed from the 
main theatre of war, condemned to a monotonous routine 
with only occasional bits of excitement to relieve the drab- 
ness of existence—“the short and simple annals” of a com- 
mand largely unknown to fame or to history. But it is this 
that makes the volume attractive and gives it the greater 
part of its appeal, for Lieutenant Ware was an accurate 
observer and an assiduous chronicler. There is very little 
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that escapes him, whether he is describing the scenery—or 
the lack of it—along the Platte River, the habits of the 
various bands of Indians with whom the command came in 
contact, or incidents connected with the traffic that flowed 
along the famous trail to the Far West. Although he oc- 
casionally gave too free a rein to his prejudices, that can 
be forgiven in view of the spirit of the times. All in all he 
gives an accurate picture of the day by day activities of a 
small military detachment operating on the frontier during 
the middle sixties. Indicative of his inclusiveness is the de- 
scription of the vogue of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters whose 
remarkable popularity was possibly due to the fact that 
they contained almost fifty per cent alcohol. 


This account is not only an engrossing narrative but 
is a treasury of miscellaneous information as well. To this 
latter quality the notes, which are end-notes rather than 
foot-notes, contribute a great deal. There is one amusing 
error at the bottom of page 446 where the editor ascribes 
credit for the authorship of The Golden Age of Quackery 
to Stewart H. Holcomb rather than to Stewart H. Holbrook 
to whom it properly belongs. But all in all this is a first 
class account of little known incidents and will be read and 
re-read by any true frontier buff. To all such it is unhesi- 
tatingly recommended. 


Eastern Washington College EDGAR I. STEWART 


The Civil War in the Northwest: Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. By Robert Huhn 
Jones. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, c. 
1960. 216 pp. $4.00.) 


Nebraska readers may be disappointed to find that 
this book contains little about the Civil War in their state 
and, for that matter, gives only a partial account of the 
participation in the war of the other places named in its 
somewhat misleading title. It does not develop the impor- 
tant story of the Northwest’s economic contribution to the 
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Union war effort, which the author recognizes in his pref- 
ace, and it deals only incompletely with the wartime record 
of the local governments. In short, this is not a compre- 
hensive history of the Civil War in the region. 


Instead, Professor Jones has written the story of a 
military administrative unit, the Department of the North- 
west. From The War of the Rebellion . . . and other printed 
sources, he reconstructs the activities of the Department 
from its creation in 1862 to its subordination to a larger 
area early in 1865. He uses as his central figure the De- 
partment’s sole commander during the period, General John 
Pope, and attempts with moderate success to rehabilitate 
the reputation of the man to whom he refers as “the goat 
of [the Battle of] Manasses’’. Hence his criteria for the in- 
clusion of Northwestern events are their relationship to the 
actions of the departmental headquarters and of its chief. 
And thus Nebraska Territory, which was part of the De- 
partment for only a few weeks, receives short shrift. 


By his detailed study of the workings of a military de- 
partment, the author reopens the investigation of a subject 
substantially neglected since the pioneering work of Fred 
A. Shannon and makes a distinct contribution to knowledge 
of the administration of the Union Army. He shows how 
the departmental headquarters concerned itself with local 
military campaigns and also with a variety of other respon- 
sibilities, including raising troops for other theatres, liaison 
with state governments and controlling political dissent. 
Jones convincingly portrays Pope as an able administrator 
with considerable respect for the civil authority. However, 
his treatment of the state officials with whom Pope dealt 
lacks depth and is unaffected by such recent interpretations 
of the history of “copperheadism” as Frank Klement’s. 
Nonetheless, the author deals surely with his central theme 
of the departmental organization. 


Jones necessarily devotes much of his book to the De- 
partment’s major task of suppressing the Sioux Uprising. 
Besides retelling the familiar story of the initial massacres 
in Minnesota, he gives an overview of the entire war on the 
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Northern Plains and includes spirited descriptions of the 
avenging expeditions into Dakota Territory. Students of 
the Indian Wars will appreciate the useful maps and the 
adequate index to the names of the many men, units and 
places mentioned. Civil War scholars will find that Jones 
does not fight the Indian campaigns in a vacuum but fre- 
quently indicates the interrelationships of their problems 
with those of the larger struggle. Through his integration 
of frontier and Civil War history, as well as by his analysis 
of the administration of the Department, the author has 
assisted many historians of the Middle Period. 


Creighton University FRANK L. BYRNE 


History of the Catholic Church in Nebraska, Volume One: 
The Church on the Northern Plains, 1838-1874. By 
Henry W. Casper, S.J. (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. xvii 
+ 344 pp.) 


The task of the author was not unlike that of many of 
the men whose lives and exploits he chronicles—he, too, was 
in a very real sense a path-breaker. Little had been done 
on his subject to smooth the way for his study of the Cath- 
olic Church in Nebraska. And, more than that, many of 
the archival depositories in which he worked were almost 
as uncharted as were the prairies onto which ventured his 
Blackrobes and his Miege or Trecy or O’Gorman. Historical 
wealth was there, and often in plenty; but it took time to 
prepare it for exploitation. For this reason the study which 
Father Casper has produced deserves a fine word of com- 
mendation. It may not be the most fascinatingly readable 
story; but few pioneering research efforts are. Still, it is 
sound in its scholarship and should prove extremely valu- 
able to the historian who comes after, be he interested spe- 
cifically in the Catholic Church and its personalities and 
works or in the broader history of Nebraska Territory, 
which in time found itself contributing in whole or in part 
to half a dozen western states of the northern plains. Be- 
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sides the strict ecclesiastical record, there are sidelights on 
the railroad story, on that of the national settlement ven- 
tures, on that of the national rivalries of Irish and Ger- 
mans, and on more related and relevant topics of the north- 
ern segment of the frontier. 


This first of several project volumes carries the north- 
ern plains story down to 1874, the death of Bishop James 
Myles O’Gorman. The Jesuits—the famous De Smet, Chris- 
tian Hoecken, and others—were the first priests in the Ne- 
braska area, back in the late 1830’s. Soon the region be- 
came part of the Indian Vicariate or “diocese” of Bishop 
John Baptist Miege, also a Jesuit, an ecclesiastical province 
which comprised most everything “west of the River” and 
up to the Continental Divide. In those years Father Jere- 
miah F. Trecy and a number of Irish Catholics at St. John’s 
City constituted the major center. Meanwhile, other set- 
tlers were moving into the Territory, now cut off from 
slightly more prosperous and much more troubled Kansas, 
and when Bishop O’Gorman came out from Iowa, he had 
to gamble on the right choice of the town in which to es- 
tablish his headquarters. Time proved him correct when 
he chose young Omaha over Nebraska City, St. John’s City, 
and other rivals. 


Bishop O’Gorman’s problems were many. Funds with 
which to build constituted one of the major problems. How 
to staff his vast vicariate with priests was another ever- 
present worry. And there were more, such as keeping 
abreast of an expanding and increasingly scattered flock. 
It all forms an important chapter in the greater frontier 
story. And the author’s judgment seems more than justi- 
fied: “During the fifteen years in which O’Gorman served 
as vicar apostolic of Nebraska he planted well the roots for 
the future Church in Nebraska.” To be sure, his priests 
did their bit, and more—men such as Daxacher, Kelly, 
Curtis, the Benedictines, and their fellows. It is to be hoped 
that the other volumes of this study will not be too long in 
coming. 


Saint Louis University JOHN FRANCIS BANNON, SJ. 
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Indians, Infants and Infantry: The story of Andrew and 
Elizabeth Burt (Denver, The Old West Publishing 
Co., 1960. 304 pp. Notes and Illustrations, $5.95). 


The articles by Merrill Mattes, appearing in Nebraska 
History and other historical journals, have made a sizeable 
and a singularly valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
area and to our historical literature. This, Mr. Mattes’ 
first book, fulfills the promise of the articles. 


For several years the author has maintained a high 
degree of enthusiasm for the story of Andrew and Eliza- 
beth Burt. The story as is appears in this book, with his 
perceptive additions, fully justifies his enthusiasm. An- 
drew Burt, “Brave Andy Burt” as he was called by some 
of his contemporaries in a society where bravery was com- 
monplace, typifies the exceptional and outstanding among 
the officers of the army serving on the Indian frontier dur- 
ing the last third of the nineteenth century. Mary Burt 
likewise, typifies the remarkable gentlewomen who married 
these soldiers and gallantly followed them from post to post 
over the Plains. The story of such officers and their wives 
has not often been told, and never better than by Mrs. Burt 
as her account is brought to us by Mr. Mattes. 


Along with the description of the day to day life of the 
army family there are also outstanding accounts of such 
army posts as C. F. Smith in Montana and Laramie in 
Wyoming. 


For Nebraskans looking for Nebraska connections, 
Major Burt served at or was associated with Forts Kearny, 
Robinson, Niobrara and Omaha, Ogallala Station and Sid- 
ney Barracks. His service at these posts, and carrying out 
duty assignments such as guarding the court during the 
trial of I. P. Olive at Hastings when he was tried for the 
murder of Mitchell and Ketchum, were comparatively brief 
and uneventful periods in the career of Major Burt. How- 
ever, the continuing recurrence of these assignments, the 
returns to Nebraska and frequent references to Fort Omaha 
reenforce our realization of the strategic importance of Ne- 
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braska and the Platte Valley during the period of the In- 
dian wars. 


Readers of Nebraska History are already well ac- 
quainted with the work of the author, and they will not be 
disappointed at content or quality of Merrill Mattes’ new 
book. 


Nebraska State Historical Society W. D. AESCHBACHER 
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